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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


NGLO-EGYPTIAN relations have suddenly 
A flared up after about two years of smooth running. 

The British Government have just presented a 
Note, which complains that the Egyptian Government 
have been seeking, by a series of administrative acts, 
to undermine British influence in the Egyptian Army. 
The office of Sirdar has never been refilled since Sir Lee 
Stack was murdered, attempts have been made to re- 
place British officers by Egyptians, and these measures 
have been accompanied by a propaganda subversive of 
military discipline. Matters have been brought to a 
head by proposals to cancel the credit for the Sirdarate, 
and to remove the Inspector-General from the Army 
Council. Against these things the British Government 
was bound to protest. By the Declaration of 1922 Great 
Britain made herself responsible for the defence of 
Egypt, and this inevitably implies some measure of 
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supervisory control over the Egyptian Army. It is 
understood that the Government are prepared to dis- 
cuss modifications in detail of the existing regime ; but 
they could not, obviously, aliow that regime to be 
gradually destroyed by administrative action. This, 
however, forms no justification for accompanying their 
Note by the dispatch of a considerable naval force to 
iigypt at this early stage of the negotiations. A purely 
naval force can do very little to prevent anti-British 
rioting—if that is what is feared—and it gives the 
Wafd Press, of whose propaganda the Government 
complain, a good excuse for asserting that Great 
Britain never negotiates except by threats. 
* * * 

Egyptian crises are notoriously short lived, and it 
is probable that this affair will blow over before the 
British public has diverted its attention from Epsom to 
North Africa. The Foreign Office already seems anxious 
to minimize its importance and to deprecate the term 
** ultimatum ” as applied to the Note. To produce an 
impression of energy and firmness in Egypt, without 
arousing anxiety or opposition elsewhere, is presum- 
ably the object in view. Nevertheless, the dispatch of 
warships to Alexandria is disquieting, not only because 
it is altogether the wrong way of opening negotiations, 
but also as a symptom of change in the Government’s 
attitude towards foreign affairs. Is it fanciful to sus- 
pect that the measure of credit they achieved by the 
prompt dispatch of the first troops to Shanghai has 
encouraged our Ministers, first, to send further troops, 
less clearly required, to China; then, to take a ** strong 
line “’ with Russia; and now to accompany this 
** friendly remonstrance ** to Egypt by battleships ? 
Some colour, at least, is given to this interpretation of 
events by Mr. Baldwin’s claim that the break with 
Russia is ** the most popular decision that any Govern- 
iment has taken for years ’’—an attempt to make party 
capital out of a serious step in foreign policy which 
we.should never have expected from Mr. Baldwin. 

* * * 

We are not alone in scenting a change in the general 
trend of foreign policy. Two paragraphs appeared in 
the ably written ** Londoner’s Diary ”’ of the EVENING 
STANDARD on Monday, so disquieting in substance and 
so lacking in the urbanity which usually characterizes 
the comments of that journal, as to produce a dis- 
agreeable impression. The following sentences indicate 
the tone adopted :- 

‘The Egyptians have been given far too much 
latitude in the past until they have got into a frame of 
mind in which they imagine that they have only to 
threaten Britain to get their way. This is the bad 
legacy of the weak Allenby administration. While Lord 
Llovd, the present High Commissioner, has shown 
firmer front, he has been handicapped in the past by 
the Chamberlain ‘peace in our time’ policy of the 
Foreign Office. It has been hard to handle the Egyptian 
Nationalists properly with the Locarno spirit brooding 
over Downing Street... . All that belongs to the past. 
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A complete change has come over the spirit of British 

policy in Egypt, as elsewhere, now that the right wing 

of the Tory Party has seized complete control over the 

Cabinet. So far from it being probable that any weak- 

ness will be shown, there might be a reasonable appre- 

hension that excess of strength will be exhibited.” 
We hope and believe that this is an exaggerated state- 
ment of the case, that the Locarno spirit has not ceased 
altogether from brooding over Downing Street, and that 
the Right Wing of the Tory Party has not yet “* seized 
complete control over the Cabinet ’’; but there is 
enough truth in it to justify uneasiness. 

* _ 


The result of the Bosworth by-election is a curious 
commentary on Mr. Baldwin’s claim that his Govern- 
ment and their measures—the Trade Unions Bill and 
the breach with Russia, in particular—are intensely 
popular in the country. Out of a total poll of nearly 
31,500, the Government candidate secured only 7,685 
votes—4,000 less than either of the other candidates— 
in e constituency which returned a Conservative at the 
last General Election. The Conservative candidate 
himself ascribes his defeat to the Eight Hours Act of 
last year and the Trade Unions Bill. To Liberals, this 
third victory in ten weeks will be most heartening. The 
result is the more welcome, since there was some reason 
to fear that the Government’s calculations might prove 
right to a limited extent, very prejudicial to Liberalism, 
namely, that the trade-union and Russian issues might 
serve to range people in one or other of the extreme 
camps, Liberalism losing votes to Toryism on the one 
side and Labour on the other. Possibly there is such 
a tendency; it is very likely that Sir William Edge 
might have won by a larger majority before the Trade 
Unions Bill was introduced. But the Bosworth result 
is proof that the tendency, if it exists, is not very 
formidable or likely to be lasting. The electorate is 
demonstrating as clearly as it can both its dissatisfac- 
tion with the Government and its refusal to regard 
Labour as a satisfactory alternative. And it is unlikely 
that any policies tending to whip up class passions can 
suffice now to prevent the steady growth of conviction 
on both these points. 

” * * 

The debate in the House of Commons last week 
on the breach with Russia revealed once again how 
much we have lost by the substitution of an embar- 
rassed Labour Opposition for an effective Liberal Party. 
It was left to Mr. Lloyd George, as it so often is, to give 
convincing expression to the misgivings which are so 
widely felt throughout the country :— 

‘* Sir George Cornewall Lewis, whenever he had a 
brilliant and daring plan put before him, always asked 
one question: ‘ What is your object?’ I ask the same 
question here. What is your object in rupturing 
relations? ”’ 

Had the Government given a thought to the question 
of how relations would be resumed ? 

‘“They can only resume upon the word of the 
Russian Government. What are they waiting for? Are 
they waiting for the Romanoffs? We waited twenty-five 
vears for the Bourbons, and meanwhile there was a 
devastated Europe.”’ 

But, of course, the Government had given no considera- 
tion to such matters: 

‘* It is not a miscalculation. There was no calcula- 
tion at all. I think they slipped into it without con- 
sideration.” 

* 7 * 

The justice of this observation was confirmed by 
the Home Secretary’s revelations later in the debate. 
He explained that he really had consulted Sir Austen 
Chamberlain before authorizing the raid. Sir Austen 
had asked whether, if the missing document had been 
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believed to be ** in any business house in London en- 
tirely unconnected with Russia,’’ he would have pro- 
posed a similar raid. Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
replied, ‘** Certainly.’’ And Sir Austen said laconically, 
** Very well, raid it.’’ Is it not evident from this that 
the fact that the Trade Delegation, with its special 
privileges, was to be raided was not in the minds of 
these Ministers at all, and that the raid was authorized 
without any regard to the diplomatic consequences 
which it has in fact entailed? Could we have from the 
mouth of a Minister a more damning confession of heed- 
less levity in the handling of one of the most serious 
questions of the day ? 
* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George, speaking at Coalville last Satur- 
day, drew attention to the ** serious blunder *’ involved 
in the extension of hours in the mining industry—a 
blunder to which we have ourselves repeatedly 
adverted :— 

‘* What,’’ he asked, ‘‘ had been the result? There 
had been over-production. Last week he was told they 
only worked two days there. He knew other areas where 
they had been working only three days. The eight-hour 
day was making unemployment, reducing the days in 
a week that miners were working, and, according to the 
common testimony of those who knew what was going 
on, there might be another serious crisis in the mining 
industry.”’ 

This is no idle warning. Mr. Lloyd George’s graphic 
summary of the present position is confirmed by all 
the available evidence. There is a general tendency in 
other countries to the ‘* over-production ”’ of coal, 
accompanied by a slackening in world demand, as is 
shown by a falling price-level. The three sets of 
statistics relating to the production of coal in this 
country afford corroboration of that tendency. These 
are (1) the weekly figures of output and of numbers 
employed; (2) the monthly reports from the coalfields 
showing the number of shifts worked per week; and 
(3) monthly statistics of exports. 
* * * 


These figures may advantageously be summarized 
here. As regards aggregate output, the weekly figures 
for the last four months show a steadily downwards 


tendency. The following four weeks are represen- 
tative: 





Weekly production 
per worker 
employed. 


No. of men 
employed. 


Volume of coal 
produced. 


Week ending (thousands) (thousand tons) (tons) 
February 5th ... 1,000.6 ... 5,267.2 ... 5.26 
March 5th 1,015.0 5,318.6 ... 5.24 
April 2nd 1,026.2 5,150.6 ... S08 
May 7th 1,030.2 SGjz.¢ .. 4.91 


This table indicates, not only that aggregate produc- 
tion is tending to decline but that production per head 
is seriously falling off. The figures of days worked per 
week are comparable. For the fortnight ending 
January 29th they averaged 5.02; for the fortnight 
ending February 26th, 5.11; for the fortnight ending 
March 26th, 4.89. Comparable figures for April, owing 
to the intervention of the abnormal spurt which follows 
Easter, are not available; but it is certain that the 
average for April was well below that of March. 
Finally, as indicating the trend of world prices, coal 
export figures should be noted :— 


Volume of Value 
coal exported F.O.B. Selling price 
Month. (thousand tons) (£000) per ton. 
January -. 0 .. SEB2 .. Be. Ga 
February... 4,173 3,982.7 ... 19s. 1d. 
March ... 4,820 4,459.8 ... 18s. 6d. 
April ... ves, uae 3,808.7 ... 18s. 6d. 


These various statistics, together with the figures of 
unemployment in the mining industry to which we drew 
attention last week, need all the attention that the 
Government can give to them. Are they getting it? 
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The latest move of the Japanese Government is a 
better commentary on recent events in China than the 
confused and scrappy news which comes through about 
Northern retirements and Cantonese advances. Baron 
Tanaka has announced that his Government is sending 
protective troops to Shantung, and is prepared, if neces- 
sary, to reinforce the Tientsin garrison, and presumably 
any forces in Manchuria which need strengthening. He 
accompanied the announcement by a declaration that 
the Japanese troops will observe a strict neutrality, and 
will not even create a neutral zone round points of 
conflict, as they did last year round Mukden. The 
reasons for these emergency measures are given by the 
Japanese Press. Japanese observers are convinced that 
Chang Tso-lin and his tuchun confederates are unable 
to resist the Nationalist advance, and that a disintegra- 
tion of the Northern confederacy is now inevitable. If 
this occurs, the Northern provinces will be the theatre 
of immense disorders: hence the Japanese precautions. 
How far a big Nationalist advance would contribute to 
the resumption of negotiations for treaty revision de- 
pends on the issue of the internal struggle. At present, 
the Communist and extreme anti-foreign faction appears 
to be losing ground. 

* * * 


The complication of South African politics by the 
Flag Bill has become really serious. General Smuts, in 
a speech admirable both for temper and for reasoning, 
made a last appeal for a flag which, by combining the 
Union Jack with the old Republican colours, should 
symbolize the union of both races in the new South 
African nation. General Hertzog rejected his appeal in 
a speech which seemed purposely calculated to empha- 
size that the exclusion of the Union Jack was intended 
to mark a definite breach with British traditions. It is 
now clear that the Government are determined to force 
the Bill through a joint session of both Houses, and 
proceed to a referendum, in which the issue will be 
decided by a bare majority. Meetings of protest are 
everywhere being organized, and there is talk in Natal 
of seceding from the Union. Whatever may be the 
result of the referendum, it must take many years to 
repair the damage done to the cause of South African 
unity. All hope of an agreed native policy has gone, 
and there is little doubt that the bulk of the natives 
themselves have been irritated and alarmed by the 
Government’s proposals, which they regard as heralding 
the development of a purely Dutch South Africa. There 
is something ludicrous about a struggle of this magni- 
tude over the design of a flag, but the worst of symbols 
is that passions gather round them even more easily 
than they do round vital concrete issues. Both sides 


seem determined to treat the flag question as a test of 
faith. 


* * * 


A political crisis of obscure origins is occurring in 
Greece. Just as the Chamber was completing the draft 
of the new constitution, a disagreement was reported 
between the Government and the Army. The point in 
dispute was not one about which ordinarily constituted 
persons would quarrel: should the names of officers 
who had been cashiered, and would now be reinstated, 
be published in the GazerrE? The Government said 
Yes; the Army said No. Both sides became heated, 
and the Press began to talk of coups and military pres- 
sure. General Othanaios went to Crete to hold a 
mysterious conversation with M. Venizelos. General 
Plastiras, a great revolution maker, placed his services 
at the disposal of the Government. M. Venizelos 
appealed to the Government to hold a plebiscite upon 
the new constitution, and simultaneously informed the 
Hestia, or the Government, or both, that he only be- 
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lieved a part of what General Othanaios told him. The 
Greek Press speaks of M. Venizelos’s proposal as “‘ a 
bombshell.’’ The only possible comment on all this 
seems to be the old one that Greek constitutions are 
difficult to frame, and still more difficult to work. 

* * * 


The Spanish Government has announced that a 
Consultative Assembly of three hundred nominated 
members is to be entrusted with the task of drawing 
up a new Constitution and a new electoral law giving 
votes to both sexes. The House is to be split up into 
sections for the study of special questions, and plenary 
sessions, to which the Press and public will be admitted, 
will be held each week to discuss reports received from 
the Committees. Unfortunately, there is no guarantee 
that the Press will be permitted to publish full reports. 
This experiment in constitution making is more inter- 
esting, and on the face of it more honest, than the 
Fascist method of preserving the outward continuity 
of Parliamentary institutions by sham elections ; but its 
success will depend on whether the Government has 
sufficient moral courage to nominate an assembly really 
representative of all shades of political opinion, and to 
permit a genuine freedom of discussion. 

* * * 


Negotiations between the Prime Minister and the 
L.C.C. about the bridges of London have now closed, 
and the Council has secured a promise of what it con- 
siders to be the equivalent of 75 per cent. of ‘* the 
actual ascertained expenditure from time to time.” 
Whether Waterloo Bridge will be rebuilt for four lines 
of traffic, or destroyed, now depends upon the decision 
of a firm of engineers which is instructed to prepare 
plans, estimates, and reports for a bridge at Charing 
Cross, ‘* subject to satisfactory terms being arranged.” 
In the course of his speech to the Council last week, 
Sir Percy Simmons stated that the Minister of Transport 
recognized that Charing Cross Bridge ‘‘ was part and 
parcel ”’ of the problem of Waterloo Bridge, and that, 
if the Charing Cross project were found to be imprac- 
ticable, there would be no case for rebuilding Waterloo 
Bridge to take only four lines of traffic. The experts 
on Charing Cross Bridge will take nine months to report, 
and in the meantime the L.C.C., notwithstanding Mr. 
Baldwin’s appeal, will not proceed with the rebuilding 
of Waterloo Bridge. 


* * * 


We are sorry to find that in our issue of last week 
a statement inadvertently appeared which does serious 
injustice to the Church Army. This statement was 
part of a summary of a speech made at a meeting held 
in support of the Cecil Houses, but in any case we desire 
to express our profound regret at the occurrence. From 
the statement in question it might be supposed that 
the Church Army would not give shelter to poor women 
unless they belonged to the prostitute class. This is, 
of course, quite untrue. While no woman has ever been 
refused shelter by the Church Army because she was a 
prostitute, it is also true that for many years the 
Church Army has provided sleeping houses for perfectly 
respectable women, and we understand that it has re- 
cently taken over the Newport Market Army Training 
School in Greencoat Place, Westminster, for the 
accommodation of over two hundred women, who will 
pay, if they can afford it, one shilling for their night’s 
lodging, but will have the opportunity of earning that 
shilling and more by employment in laundry, needle- 
work, &c. We trust that this explanation will remove 
any misunderstanding that may have arisen, and we 
would express our best wishes for the success of the 
good work which the Church Army is doing. 
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A LEAD FROM GENEVA 


"| HE World Economic Conference has met at a time 
of unmistakable setback in international relations. 

The breach with Russia and the dispatch of war- 
ships to Egypt are two recent and serious developments, 
of especially British concern. But, wherever we turn, 
the symptoms are unfavourable. The policy of 
Locarno is hanging fire; and the prospect opened out 
by the Thoiry conversations of an early and friendly 
settlement of outstanding Franco-German difficulties 
has become decidedly more remote. Signor Mussolini 
makes speeches about darkening the sun with Italian 
aeroplanes, and hints at a new European war in ten 
vears’ time. Everywhere on the Continent the talk is, 
in the old style, of revived ententes, of blocs of this 
group of Powers against that group of Powers; and it 
is disconcerting to realize that British policy has done 
much to stimulate this dangerous sort of speculation. 
Mr. Robert Dell, in the article which follows, records 
the belief that ** England has become the centre of 
European reaction ’’ as typical of French opinion on 
the Left. We, in Britain, however much we may 
deplore the unwisdom of the Government’s action in 
regard to Russia, know that it signifies no change in 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s sincere desire to promote the 
peace of Europe. But we can hardly expect that this 
will be equally clear to observers on the Continent. 

In this unpromising international atmosphere, it 
is well to be reminded of the existence of the League of 
Nations. And few reminders could be more encourag- 
ing than the Report of the World Economic Conference, 
held under its auspices. The representatives of fifty 
nations, including some of the leading figures in the 
industrial and business life of their respective coun- 
tries, have met together at Geneva to survey the 
economic condition of the world. They were, in nearly 
every case, appointed by their Governments, and, 
though not Government delegates in the sense of being 
able to commit their Governments Or being subject to 
their instructions, they were none the less there as 
national representatives, and, as such, were bound to 
bear in mind the special interests and the prevailing 
ideas of the countries they represented. They must 
have comprised every variety and shade of view on 
the issue of Protection versus Free Trade, or high tariff 
versus low tariff, as ordinarily argued in domestic con- 
troversy. Indeed, it would seem safe to infer from the 
policies which prevail in most countries that what 
would ordinarily be described as Protectionist opinion 
must have been easily the preponderant element in the 
Conference. 

It is worth while pausing for a moment on these 
facts, before coming to the actual resolutions of the 
Conference. We all know what large Conferences are 
like. We all know how wordy and platitudinous their 
resolutions are apt to be, even when they are homo- 
geneous Conferences, unembarrassed by semi-official 
responsibilities. We all know how common it is, when 
divergent standpoints have to be reconciled, to empty 
the resolutions of substantial content, to smother every 
positive recommendation under provisos which take 
almost everything away. We most of us know, further- 
more, how extremely cautious people become when the 
mantle of official or quasi-official responsibility descends 
upon them, how prone they are to wrap their meaning 
up rather than state it in a challenging or striking way. 
Here was a Conference, it might have been imagined, 
which could be relied on to exhibit the characteristic 
Conference weaknesses in 2 superlative degree. A huge 
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international Conference, the members chosen by their 
Governments to consider such matters as tariffs, at a 
time when the trend in almost every country is towards 
higher tariffs! What a meagre fare of pious platitudes 
we must expect! What hedges every resolution would 
contain! Surely, the most that could be hoped for 
would be the mild insinuation of sound doctrine, here 
and there. 

What we actually get from the Conference is reso- 
lutions like the following :— 

“In view of the fact that harmful effects upon pro- 
duction and trade result from the high and constantly 
changing tariffs which are applied in many countries ; 

** And since substantial improvement in the economic 
conditions can be obtained by increased facilities for 
international trade and commerce ; 

** And, in view of the fact that tariffs, though within 
the sovereign jurisdiction of the separate States, are 
not a matter of purely domestic interest, but greatly 
influence the trade of the world : 

*“ And in view of the fact that some of the causes 
which have resulted in the increase of tariffs and in other 
trade barriers since the war have largely disappeared 
and others are diminishing : 

‘ The Conference declares that the time has come to 
put an end to the increase in tariffs and to move in the 
opposite direction.”’ 

The Conference does not leave the matter there; 
but we pause to underline the significance of this 
declaration. Note the points which it comprises, the 
unqualified statement that the present ‘** high and con- 
stantly changing tariffs ** are injurious; the assertion 
of the principle that tariffs ‘* are not merely a matter 
of purely domestic interest *’; the insistence that the 
abnormal post-war circumstances which have been used 
to justify higher tariff levels have either disappeared or 
are diminishing ; leading up to the conclusion that ** the 


time has come ”’ (not—it is hoped may come soon) to 


reverse the objectionable tendency. 

The significance of all these points in the declaration 
is heightened by the diagnosis which precedes it, where 
the various reasons which have led countries to increase 
their tariffs are examined. Seven such reasons are 
enumerated. There is (1) the desire to guard home 
industries against competition from countries with 
depreciating currencies, on which the Conference 
observes that ** the most rapid manipulation of tariffs *’ 
is not an effective remedy for this particular disorder ; 
and that ** such attempts are a source of new diffi- 
culties for commerce and are themselves a source of 
uncertainty.’’ There is (2) the desire to maintain in- 
dustries which were expanded to meet war needs at 
their expanded level, and (8) the desire to attain 
national self-sufficiency, which leads to ** uneconomical 
and costly production,’* and ‘** a wasteful use of the 
world’s capital resources.”” We have (4) our old friend, 
Retaliation, or tarifs de combats. Very high rates are 
imposed ** in the first instance at all events ”’ for bar- 
gaining purposes. But ** subsequent negotiations have 
not resulted in adequate modifications,’’ and ‘* vested 
interests have frequently grown up in the meantime 
which have made impossible the contemplated reduc- 
tions.”” Then (5) tariffs have been raised by States 
in financial straits for the sake of additional revenue- 
** a precarious foundation,”’ in the judgment of the 
Conference, for budgetary equilibrium. (6) There is 
the protection of industries ** required for national 
defence,’’ a practice which the Conference observes has 
often been ‘* abused to cover exclusively economic 
objectives.’’ And finally there is (7) the argument 
employed by some countries that their rapidly growing 
populations necessitate increased Protection, upon 
which the Conference offers no comment at all. 
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The Conference sums up this analysis in some 
almost startling words :— 

‘“Such,’’ it declares, ‘‘ are some of the principal 
illusions and most dangerous practices which have 
impoverished certain nations or hindered their economic 
reconstruction.” 

Illusions and most dangerous practices! Such is the 
language which it comes naturally to men to use, Free 
Traders and Protectionists alike, when they are brought 
to study the situation in an international atmosphere 
and from an international standpoint. The language of 
this discreet Conference contains, indeed, many points 
of interest. The historian of the movements of opinion 
may find it worth while, for example, to note that the 
term ** economic nationalism *’ is frequently used, and 
always in a bad sense. 

We have quoted enough, we hope—though there 
is much more that deserves quotation—to show the 
temper of the Conference, and the spirit breathed in its 
Report. It is clear enough that what may be termed 
the doctrinal difficulty, the difficulty of reaching agree- 
ment among the members of the Conference itself, was 
surmounted, at least on the vital issue of tariffs, with 
a truly amazing success. There remained the practical 
difficulty of what the Conference could do, what definite 
measures it could recommend, to give effect to the ideas 
which it proclaimed. -Whiile expressing the belief that, 
** if the true results of the present system now prevalent 
in Europe were understood by public opinion, it would 
be possible for Governments to commence the process 
{of reducing tariffs] forthwith,’’ the Conference recog- 
nized that if ‘* the new state of mind revealed by the 
Conference *’ was to ** lead rapidly to practical results, 
any programme of execution must include as an 
essential factor, the principle of parallel or concerted 
action by the different nations.’? What, then, could 
be proposed that might facilitate parallel or concerted 
action, which must be ‘ unfortunately, by its very 
nature, comparatively slow **? The Conference could 
do no more than map out the ground, indicate first 
steps, point to certain things which Governments 
might reasonably do now, or on which it would be com- 
paratively easy for them to reach agreements with one 
another; and, above all, ensure that the question 
should not be allowed to drop. 

With these objects in view the Conference puts 
forward a series of recommendations, urging nations to 
start by reducing the tariffs ‘* which have been imposed 
to counteract the effect of disturbances arising out of 
the war,’’ to abstain from tarifs de combat, and to con- 
clude commercial treaties with one another on certain 
standardized lines. And it adds a recommendation 
that the Council of the League should instruct the 
Economic Organization to keep the whole question 
under review and examine the possibilities of further 
action. 

What practical results are likely to follow from this 
Conference? Will Governments and Parliaments be 
persuaded to observe the code of good behaviour which 
has been laid down; or will they proceed unconcernedly 
in their mutually destructive courses? The omens are 
not propitious; or, at least, we should have said that 
they were not propitious but for the fact that so 
heterogeneous a Conference has endorsed so strong and 
unequivocal a document. Surely that is a fact of deep 
significance, a fact with which Governments may soon, 
perhaps, find it prudent to reckon. To anyone de- 
pressed by the present aspect of international affairs 
we recommend a study of the Report of the World 
Economic Conference as at any rate the most cheering 
antidote there is to offer. 
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SIGNS OF CHANGE IN FRANCE 
Paris, May 30TH, 1927. 


SAID last week that the position of the Poincaré 

Cabinet was weakened in the Chamber. Two by- 

elections held yesterday show that it is also weakened 
in the country, so much so that it becomes doubtful 
whether M. Poincaré’s policy of keeping the currency in a 
state of uncertainty will enable him to hold on until after 
the General Election a year hence. The menace of a 
currency crisis, if the present Government goes out of 
office, seems to be losing its terrors. Yesterday’s by- 
elections also show even more clearly than other recent 
by-elections the disastrous consequences to the Radical 
Party of its policy of running with the National Union hare 
in Parliament and hunting with the Opposition hounds in 
the country. It has always seemed to me inevitable that 
the electors would turn against a party in so equivocal a 
position. Supporters of the National Union naturally prefer 
its official candidates. Its opponents naturally prefer the 
official candidates of the Opposition—Socialist or Com- 
munist. And the Radicals fall between the two stools. If 
the present Government remains in power until the General 
Election with the aid of the Radicals, it seems likely that, 
whatever the method of voting may be, the Radical Party 
will go to disaster. The more clear-sighted members of the 
party begin to realize the danger. Perhaps yesterday’s 
elections may encourage them to act in such a way as to 
avert it. 

The more important of those elections was that for a 
vacant seat in the Chamber in the department of Aube. 
About one-fourth of the population of the department 
(288,000, in round figures) is in the town of Troyes, the 
ancient capital of Champagne, the rest is almost entirely 
rural, the chief occupation being wine-growing. The tradi- 
tion of the department is Left, and it was formerly a 
Radical and anti-clerical stronghold. Troyes is one of the 
many French towns where the municipality long ago 
changed the names of all the streets called after a saint— 
for instance, the rue Notre-Dame became the rue Emile- 
Zola. I mention the fact as an indication without commend- 
ing it, for I deplore the habit started at the Revolution of 
suppressing historical street-names, to which the Paris 
municipal council is particularly addicted, although not for 
political reasons. At the last General Election in 1924, how- 
ever, the Bloc National carried all the three seats in Aube, 
thanks to the strange French electoral system, although it 
polled much less than half the total votes cast, and the 
deputy whose death caused the by-election yesterday was a 
Conservative. There were yesterday five candidates for the 
vacant seat, representing, respectively, the Radicals, the 
Socialists, the Communists, the National Union (that is, 
the Poincaré Cabinet), and the extreme Right. There was 
a heavy turnover of votes, the Communist headed the poll 
and the Radical was at the bottom. The simplest way of 
showing the change is to give the figures of the two elec- 
tions, those of 1924 being, of course, the averages of the 
respective lists. 


1924. 1927. 
Bloc National ... 21,412 ae 14,465 
Radicals .. ... foede 6,434 
Communists ... 9,867 As 15,824 
Socialists .. 5,151 ss 8,271 
Extreme Right ... 3,298 ee 6,905 


It will be seen that the aggregate poll of the Radicals, 
Socialists and Communists yesterday was almost the same 
as in 1924, but its distribution between the three parties 
was very different. It may, I think, fairly be assumed that 
the Socialist voters of 1924 went over yesterday to the 
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Communists, and that the Socialist supporters yesterday 
were disaffected Radicals. That is to say, the Communist 
Party is replacing the Socialist Party as the party of 
Labour, and the Socialist Party is taking the place formerly 
taken by the Radical. There are many small wine-growers 
in Aube and a large number of them must have voted 
Socialist or Communist. The heavy increase in the Com- 
munist vote has had precedents in other recent by-elections, 
but the heavy decrease in the poll of the Government 
candidate is new. It is significant that the Extreme Right 
—really Fascist in tendency—should have gained. The 
whole result shows that the electors of Aube prefer parties 
that mean something, and I am inclined to think that the 
preference is becoming general in France. A second ballot 
is necessary, and its result will depend on the action of the 
Radicals and Socialists. If they support the Communist, he 
will be elected. 

The other election yesterday was one for a seat in the 
Senate in the department of the Nord. The Radical candi- 
date, M. Daniel-Vincent, proclaimed himself a supporter of 
the National Union and the present Government, with the 
result that more than half the Radical electors went over to 
the Socialists. Although the candidates of the Right, who 
polled 738 votes at the first ballot, retired in his favour after 
the second ballot, M. Daniel-Vincent was elected on the 
third ballot by only a smal] majority—1,259, against 1,023 
for the Socialist candidate—and Socialists are in a small 
minority among the senatorial electors of the department. 

Undoubtedly the principal cause of the Communist 
success in Aube was the fact that the Communist Party 
alone opposed the Paul-Boncour Bill for the organization 
of the nation in war-time, but both the Aube and the Nord 
results show that the anti-Communist campaign of the 
Government is unpopular, as I said last week, for the 
Socialists too are opposed to that campaign. M. Poincaré 
and M. Albert Sarraut made a mistake when they thought 
that the Bolshevik bogey would again be as successful an 
election-cry as it was in 1919. It will be interesting to see 
whether these elections have any effect on the Radical 
Party in the Chamber. The debate on the campaign 
against Communist propaganda, begun on Friday, is ad- 
journed until Friday next, but the decisive moment will 
be reached when the Chamber is called on to vote on the 
demands for the prosecution of Communist deputies. 
M. Barthou hinted on Friday that the Government would 
make that question one of confidence. Most of the Radicals 
_ have believed from the first that the prosecutions would 
only strengthen the Communists. That belief must have 
been confirmed by the Aube election, which should also have 
shown them that the path on to which M. Herriot led them 
last year leads to political suicide. 

An intervention by M. Léon Blum during the Com- 
munist debate last Friday drew a significant declaration 
from M. Briand. M. Blum pointed out that M. Sarraut, in 
his rhetorical speech—in the course of which he fell into 
the trap of reading a Communist leaflet composed of 
quotations from M. Briand’s old revolutionary speeches— 
had repeatedly referred to ‘* Moscow ” and thus apparently 
implicated the Russian Government. On this ground 
M. Blum asked that his interpellation on French policy 
in regard to Russia should be joined to that on Communist 
propaganda and debated at the same time. The request 
had the result that M. Blum no doubt intended. It drew 
from M. Briand a protest against mixing up questions of 
foreign policy with the purely internal question of Com- 
munist propaganda in France, and what was in fact a sharp 
rebuke to M. Sarraut. M. Briand drew a clear distinction 
between the Russian Government and the Third Inter 
national and said that, when M. Sarraut spoke of Moscow, 
he meant the latter and not the former. Poor M. Sarraut 
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had to swallow the rebuke and tacitly accept the inter- 
pretation. And M. Briand was loudly applauded by the 
majority of the Chamber. Further, M. Poincaré said that, 
if M. Blum persisted in his request for the junction of the 
two interpellations, the Government would oppose it and 
make the question one of confidence. This incident has been 
much discussed, and some have seen in it an indication of 
a difference between M. Briand and M. Poincaré on Franco- 
Russian relations, but, although there is no doubt about 
the difference between them on foreign policy in general, 
I do not think that M. Poincaré wishes to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Russia. In any case, Mr. Chicherin 
had a formal assurance before he left Paris that they would 
not be broken off, and M. Poincaré must have been a party 
to that assurance. Nevertheless, there are several Ministers 
—possibly M. Sarraut himself is one—in favour of following 
the British example, but is there any important question 
on which this Cabinet is agreed? 

In my opinion M. Briand has strengthened his position 
by this declaration and its favourable reception by the 
Chamber. The more reasonable men in France think about 
the rupture of Anglo-Russian relations, the less they like it, 
and the more determined they become that France shall 
remain on friendly terms with Russia. Opinion on the 
Left is unanimous on this question. The comments of the 
Press of the Left on the action of the British Government 
have been reserved as a rule, but there have been some 
exceptions to the rule and people are more outspoken in 
private. Everybody feels that France has had much more 
reason for breaking off diplomatic relations with Hungary 
and Italy. Indeed, had the French Government published 
the verbatim report of the depositions in the Garibaldi 
affair (which I have seen), it is doubtful whether a rupture 
with Italy could have been avoided. What would the 
British Government have done if one of the chief officials of 
the Cheka, acting on the instructions of the Russian 
Minister of the Interior, had visited England under a false 
name with a false passport to fabricate with the aid of 
agents provocateurs spurious plots against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, with the view of throwing the blame on the 
British Government and forcing it to expel the Russian 
émigrés? It is felt that the British Government, after 
preaching patience and moderation to France and Czecho- 
slovakia in the face of Hungarian and Italian provocation, 
might have practised its own precepts. 

Signor Mussolini’s extraordinary speech last week has 
somewhat intensified resentment against the British Gov- 
ernment, whose protégé he is now considered to be. I am 
sure that the English Press does not deliberately conceal 
from the public Signor Mussolini’s escapades, but for some 
reason they are much less adequately reported than on this 
side of the Channel. Such a speech as the last would have 
made a European sensation, had it been delivered by any 
other European ruler or even prominent politician, but pre- 
sumably Signor Mussolini is not taken seriously. After 
the usual sneers at Locarno and the League of Nations, 
and an attack on Germany, he announced that Italy must 
bring to perfection all her armed forces on land, on sea, and 
in the air. She must be able to mobilize five million men 
at a moment’s notice, she must increase her fleet, and her 
aeroplanes must be so numerous that their wings would 
darken the sun. They would then, he said, when they were 
at a vital moment in European history, between 1935 and 
1940, be able to make their voice heard and finally enforce 
their rights. 

The growing resentment of the Left here at the foreign 
policy of the present British Government—not only in 
regard to Russia—found strong expression in an article in 
yesterday’s Vo.tonté, by M. Victor Basch, the well- 
known professor of the Sorbonne and President of the 
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Ligue des Droits de |’Homme. I should not like to 
guarantee the accuracy of all M. Basch’s statements—for 
instance, I doubt whether the overtures of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill to Fascist Italy were due to 
a desire to counterbalance a possible direct understanding 
between France and Germany—but his main thesis is 
typical of opinion here on the Left. It is that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain aspires to play the part of Pitt, and that Eng- 
land has become the centre of European reaction. 
Rosert DELL. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
“JIX’S FOLLY” 


(By Our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


‘* Jix the lad when times are bad 
To chase the Reds away.”’ 
(Old Ballad.) 


N Thursday the House was crowded from floor to 
() «sine. and hundreds of the public, with various 

yualifications, were endeavouring to fight their way 
in. As a matter of fact the debate was taken on a very 
quiet level; and those who care to read it in Hansard will 
get as much benefit as those who actually heard it in dis- 
cussion. Mr. Clynes said one or two good things and 
towards the end showed an unusual stubbornness, both in 
refusing to withdraw the indictment of the Zinovieff letter 
and in accusing the Prime Minister of ‘* mendacity ” in 
his recommendation to the Bosworth electors. (These 
letters are, of course, not made up by the Prime Ministers, 
and the charge can hardly be regarded as a personal one.) 
But on the whole he was not adequate to the occasion. 
The Government were in a tight fix; hopelessly divided ; 
and under wooden smile or expansive countenance hid the 
appreciation and personal dislike and disgust of each con- 
cerning what the other had done. 

It was pretty soon evident from Sir Austen’s remarks— 
and whatever part he can play in debate, it is not that of 
a hypocrite—that he was certainly against the whole busi- 
ness, and when he deliberately wandered into history con- 
cerning interference with Chinese politics he completely lost 
the ear of the House, which departed to smoke-room or tea- 
table. It is only fair to say that these meanderings were 
deliberately designed rather to kill the debate than to 
illustrate the excellence of oratory. Two speeches stood out 
among a rather confused and second-rate collection. The 
one was from Mr. Maxton, in a sudden outburst of fury 
and eloquence, which he, alone almost, possesses, defying 
the Tory Party and all connected with the Tory Party, in 
the name of national revolution, by blowing to pieces safes 
or concrete walls or by destroying treaties for diplomatic 
representations, to reduce that revolution into silence. The 
other was the speech of Mr. Lloyd George, universally 
acknowledged as exciting more impression in the House of 
Commons than any speech he has made since the last 
General Election. He spoke quietly and convincingly. He 
spoke to the House of Commons and to a certain extent 
to the country. But he also spoke to Europe and the world. 
And it was curious that, despite the fact that he only com- 
mands a tiny minority in the House, it is his opinions in 
which Europe and the world are interested. Utterly con- 
demning the action of the Soviet in their violation of their 
promises (‘* Truth is, and always has been, unknown east 
of the Vistula, and in diplomatic secret service not very 
prominent west of it ’’), he stood up with greater courage 
than the Labour Party in denouncing the folly of the 
Government in the pursuit of this ‘* Document ” at a time 
when the country wished for peaceful relations with Russia. 
I cannot find members so happy about this particular act of 
imbecility as many of the great Tory newspapers appear 
to be. They have embarked on uncharted seas, leaving all 
Europe in friendly trade and diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet, cutting off all our trade and diplomatic relations, at 
a time when it is obvious that the British Empire more 
than any other European State is vulnerable to Soviet 
attack, and therefore should have been most anxious not to 
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force this breakage. There is no telling what could have 
been accomplished if there had been any effort at a con- 
ference ; for this, as Mr. Lloyd George stated, would doubt- 
less have led to the ejection of anyone implicated. It is 
only one more illustration of the fact that if a choice has to 
be made, it is better for a nation to have a ‘* wicked ”’ 
rather than a ‘‘ weak ”? Prime Minister. 

Mr. Churchill would have dearly loved to have 
** weighed in ’”’ at the end, but in view of events behind 
the scenes his eloquence was regarded as too dangerous, 
and the ever delightful ‘‘ Jix *’ concluded the pantomime 
with a detective fairy story; and such self-complacency in 
the conviction that he had saved England as even Pitt, 
Nelson, or Wellington never possessed. Labour is lacking 
in defiant debaters : reminiscence of Zinovieff had frightened 
them out of a vote of censure into a modest request for a 
select Committee, and the triumphant Tories swept into 
the lobbies with the largest majority since the General 
Election. They have found something to evoke cheers on 
the platform: as Jix says to the Bosworth electors, the 
only question is, ‘‘ Are you for England or for Russia? ’” 
I write before the result of that by-election is announced. 
It will be a subject of consternation if, in a quiet Midland 
shire, more men and women are revealed as being for Russia 
than for England! One supposes disenfranchisements will 
inevitably follow. 

Meantime the old machine grinds on, on the Trade 
Unions Bill, while the bulk of members outside discuss the 
chances of the Derby. Three elements—the guillotine 
closure, the complete absence of an audience, and absence 
of reports in the newspapers of any of the speeches 
delivered ; fortified by the knowledge that whatever argu- 
ments are advanced the Government has no intention of 
altering in any effective degree the various clauses of the 
measure—have had the result, as in former cases, of com- 
pletely destroying any articulate or reasonable debate. 
Men on one side or the other gibber in the darkness, but, 
even more this week than last, everyone realized that the 
spoken word in the House of Commons matters nothing at 
all. Labour has lost by the absence of Sir Henry Slesser 
through illness, and in the later clauses none of their best 
speakers have occupied the time of the House. While it 
must be confessed that apart from these best speakers they 
have a rather dismal amount of ‘‘ dead wood,’’ of men who 
have not, and I suppose never will have, what is called 
the ear of the House of Commons. There is equal ‘* dead 
wood ”’ in the Tory Party, and I have not heard one first- 
class speech from back-bench members on this particular 
Bill. But ‘‘ dead wood ”’ does not matter when a party is 
engaged in blindly supporting the Government of the day. 
Each particular clause can be defended more or less on its 
merits; especially by the challenge of whether the oppo- 
nents desire such things as intimidation, or the Civil Service 
engaged in a General Strike; or municipal employment 
confined to trade unionists; or involuntary subscriptions 
being extorted for one party from men belonging to others. 
It is not these particular clauses; but the concentrated 
effect of all which is undoubtedly destined to make an 
‘impression outside Parliament. The Labour Party as a 
whole has not had sufficient experience to carry on the 
technical work of opposition, and too many of its members 
break off into platform speeches instead of examining details 
which might cause the Government supporters disquietude. 
It is only when you read the Bill as a whole as it is develop- 
ing—the destruction of sympathetic strikes, combined with 
the attempt to deplete the funds of the Labour Party; the 
making of any peaceful persuasion legally impossible in 
practice, the smashing of the Civil Service organizations ; 
the introduction of the Attorney-General into trade-union 
affairs; and the various other clauses which have been all 
thrown together into a disconnected measure, the title of 
which should be ‘* A Bill for doing as much injury as can 
be done to trade unions ’’—that you realize the depth of 
the challenge which has been thrown down. On the few 
occasions when the House has been full that depth is 
realized in the actual aspect of the House, sharply divided 
into two sides, one of whom cheer everything which seems 
to imply attack or coercion upon the working-man; and 
the other cheer everything which implies coercion or attack 
upon employers. Watching the debate in detail one comes 
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to this particular conclusion: that Mr. Baldwin has on 
the whole been a moderating influence. If a Bill had been 
introduced making all strikes illegal, making everyone who 
recommends a strike a felon, clapping into gaol those who 
persuade anyone to leave work, and preventing the trade- 
union machinery from being used at all to collect money 
for trade-union representatives in Parliament, the Prime 
Minister would have been applauded by the overwhelming 
number of his followers. As you meet them in the Lobby 
they are joyful, as are many of their newspapers, excepting 
the few sane men like the editor of the Osserver, in the 
thought that they are battening Labour at last under 
hatches, and there are many who are not of their party who 
believe that they have struck something which will be 
universally popular in the country. There are others, how- 
ever, who think otherwise. I have seen so many of such 
prophecies based on such sincere and simple belief, even 
in this last quarter of a century, go clattering into the 
abyss, leaving only a vast disillusionment on the part of 
the followers and a vast resentment against those who 
thought they were leading them to victory. 


LIFE AND _ POLITICS 


HE action of the Government in disclosing in the 

White Paper the names and addresses of Communists 

in the South American countries is, I find, regarded 
as deplorable by people who are heartily in favour of 
breaking with Russia. It seems to me to be a piece of 
meanness, and it is attacked as such among Liberals here 
and on the Continent. A defence can be made for rounding- 
up and deporting Communist conspirators detected at work 
here. There are plenty of safeguards against any possibility 
of cruel treatment. But to go out of our way to put the 
police of countries like the Argentine, Brazil, and Chile on 
the track of the Communists’ hiding places is gratuitous 
cruelty, and nothing else. Already arrests have been made 
in Buenos Ayres and in Chile on the information contained 
in the British White Paper. Everyone knows the fate that 
may await political prisoners in the gaols of South America ; 
or at least it ought to be known, for Englishmen and 
Americans have suffered and are suffering, if this week’s 
revelations are correct, in those dens of torture. Sir Austen 
is a humane man, and it is difficult to believe that he at 
any rate foresaw the possible result of these disclosures for 
wretched creatures in countries where political heresy is 
regarded not merely as an indiscretion, but a vice to be 
treated sometimes with terrible severity. Surely we can 


leave it to others to do their own dirty work. 
*” * * 


There is no mistaking the rise in temperature in the 
Conservative Party. In public speeches and still more in 
private talk the Tories are in a cheerful mood. I am not 
discussing whether I think they are deluded, but as a 
matter of record they are unquestionably convinced of the 
popularity in the country both of the Trade Unions Bill 
and the break with Russia. Tory members who have been 
addressing meetings of workmen on the Bill jubilantly report 
quiet, even enthusiastic hearings. I find it hard to believe 
in the enthusiasm, and the quiet may be interpreted in more 
ways than one. The common Tory explanation is 
that the rank-and-file of the Unions welcome the four points 
as a safeguard against pressure from the officials. The 
Tories are less controversial in assuming the popularity of 
the campaign among a majority of the possessing classes. 
I must also record the strong impression that the Labour 
leaders are not very cheerful at the moment about their 
campaign. As to the expulsion of the Russians the Tories 
assume, more as a matter of faith than of evidence, that it 
is popular with the mass of workers. It was put to me, 
with cynicism, in this way: ‘‘ Our working people are 
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tenaciously and traditionally hostile to foreigners as such. 
It is all one to them whether the foreigners are Germans, 
Frenchmen, or Russians. Convince them that foreigners 
of any kind are interfering with our concerns and they are 
for kicking them out.’’ This is too simple for me, but I 
am interested in it as a proof of stubborn persistence in 
old-fashioned notions. I doubt whether the famous, 
** *Ere’s a stranger—let’s ’eave ’alf a brick at ’im,’’ was 
ever anything more than a clever jest. It is good enough 
apparently to serve as the basis of Tory political psychology. 
* * * 

The fuss this week about the luncheon given by Mr. 
Lansbury and his friends to Mr. Rosengolz and the other 
ejected Russians is no more than a storm in a soup plate. 
I can myself sympathize with the Tory view that to hold 
the party at such a moment was in dubious taste. The 
House of Commons in these matters is a big club, and 
governed in its little excitements by the sort of emotions 
generated in a club. For members of a club to entertain 
people who had just come under a public ban would cer- 
tainly be resented by fellow members as unclubbable con- 
duct, and it is in this case. No one would expect Mr. 
Lansbury to go out of his way to conciliate feeling of that 
kind. He would undoubtedly glory in hurting the feelings 
of the correct Tory members, though he would never admit 
it. It is not his way to admit anything : his speciality when 
attacked is a loud profession of innocence, coupled with an 
aggressive counter attack. In this matter he is on safe 
ground, for, just as in a club, it is usual to leave members 
free to entertain at the House whom they will, within 
reasonable limits. Certainly a censorship of guests by the 
Kitchen Committee or anybody else would be hotly resented 


by all members. 
* * * 


The violent hostility of Mr. Cook and his ‘* Minority ”’ 


friends among the miners has ended in making it impossible 


for Mr. Frank Hodges to continue as secretary of the Miners’ 
International. There is no room for a Cook and a Hodges 
in the same sphere of leadership, and as so often happens 
the determined pressure of the extremists has proved 
stronger than the resistance of the moderates. Mr. Cook 
is left rejoicing, but I doubt whether the shifting of the 
headquarters of the International to Brussels will suit his 
book. Mr. Cook’s ambition is a close alliance between the 
British and the Russian miners. The Belgians are not in 
the least likely to favour any such plan. Mr. Cook’s faith 
in a lopsided and fanatical form of internationalism as the 
best way to help our miners is in irreconcilable opposition 
to Mr. Hodges’s less exciting, but more useful, programme 
of a scientific reorganization of the industry. Many 
detached observers think that it was nothing short of a 
calamity for the miners when they substituted for the 
leadership of Hodges that of the flamboyant Cook whose 
violent and reckless conduct of the great dispute was cer- 
tainly a disaster. Mr. Hodges has genuine knowledge of 
the industry here and abroad, and it is a pity that there is 
no future for him with the miners. He is still young, and 
should have a useful career ahead, if he can get into Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Hodges is self-educated and well educated, and 
he has the impatience with catchwords that is characteristic 
of a balanced mind. Hence his irreconcilable quarrel 
with the Cooks of the Labour movement who are mentally 
crammed with the distressful bread of Marxian catchwords. 
* * * 

I have just read with interest a well-written “‘ appre- 
ciation ”? of Josephine Butler, the centenary of whose birth 
will be celebrated next April by the Association for Moral 
and Social Hygiene. The name of this great woman is not 
remembered as it ought to be. Her achievement called for 
a calm and persistent courage which heroines of more 
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exalted fame did not need to employ. I do not, of course, 
institute any comparison when I remark that while Florence 
Nightingale was upheld by the applause of the world, this 
practical-minded mystic had to meet the unflagging fury of 
outraged Victorian prudery. A Member of Parliament said 
in the House in 1872, ** I look on these women who have 
taken up this matter as worse than prostitutes.”” The 
course of events and the development of opinion have 
quietly and conclusively justified Josephine Butler and her 
friends. No one is so stupid as to defend the State regula- 
tion of prostitution in these days. The old attitude to the 
prostitute, with its mingled hypocrisy and cruelty, is losing 
its respectability. The broad human plea of Josephine 
Butler is no longer regarded as the eccentricity of a handful 
of crusaders. There was sound sense at the bottom 
of this as of every useful campaign; she led, and 
public opinion has followed her away from suppressionist 
methods in sex morality and towards economic health, as 
the solution for the problem of the prostitute. Only the 
other day the League of Nation’s experts in their report 
justified her diagnosis of the causes of the traffic in women. 
Women who fifty years ago talked like that were called 
** indecent meznads”’? and “‘ the shrieking sisterhood.’’ 


Things do move. 
* * * 


I fail to see what useful purpose would be served by 
renewing the old attack upon Dr. Orchard of the King’s 
Weigh House Chapel. His sacerdotal services are highly 
offensive to the Congregationalists, with whose official body 
he is connected, but there is nothing new in that. It has 
been open to the Congregational Union any time these last 
five or six years to ask him to depart from their midst, but 
they have never done so—wisely, I think, for the possession 
of a Dr. Orchard is the price Indeptndency has to pay at 
times for its historic liberty. So long as Dr. Orchard con- 
tinues to reconcile it with his sense of propriety to remain 
a nominal Congregationalist, nothing can be done about it. 
The reason why he does so remain is quite clear : no other 
denomination would give him the scope he requires on the 
ritual side—certainly not the Anglican Church, while in the 
Roman Catholic Church the ritual would not be Dr. 
Orchard’s. As a priest he would be muzzled: as a Con- 
gregationalist, supported by a faithful following, he is 
gloriously free to be as sacerdotal as he likes. That is what 
he meant years ago by saying that he was “ living in one 
and living on another.”? If Dr. Orchard thinks this 
is fair no one can impose a different standard of fairness 
upon him, and he will continue to use the King’s Weigh 
House not only for an elaborately sacerdotal service, but 
—what is more important—as the sounding-board for some 
of the best sermons that are preached in London. 

* * 7” 

Aeronautical utilitarians tell me that Captain Lind- 
bergh’s flight across the Atlantic was of no practical value. 
The future of Trans-Atlantic flight, they say, is with the 
airship. Captain Lindbergh merely risked his life. They 
may be right, but I think the great public of the world is 
not wrong in acclaiming this engaging and purposeful boy 
as a hero. The fact, if it is a fact, that the flight was 
useless simply quickens the hero-worship. This was no 
newspaper-made ‘‘ story.’’ Very little had been heard of 
Lindbergh before he astonished everybody by doing the 
job which loudly advertised competitors were talking of 
doing. The feat is in the fine Elizabethan tradition of 
daring; a thing lonely and splendid as being first at the 
North Pole. I have had the pleasure of meeting this 
admirable young man, and can bear testimony to his sim- 
plicity and modesty. I know that the terrors of the 
Atlantic crossing are as nothing in his mind compared with 
the terrors of the excited crowds, at the landing places. 
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He is quite unspoiled, and I hope he may so remain to the 
end of this period of idolizing. He would be the first to 
say that it is all overdone. I was chiefly struck by his 
genuine absorption in the job of flying. He is certainly 
highly gifted as a pilot—daring but never to the loss of 
judgment. I am told that it is long since the American 
papers remained faithful to the same ‘* sensation ”’ for so 
many days on end, and for once there is something to make 
a noise about. A young man who will take his life in his 
hands to be the first to blaze the trail for others, and this 
not as a ** stunt,’? but in real enthusiasm for his job, 
deserves to be applauded. All the blaring trumpets of the 
Press cannot vulgarize his adventure. 


* * * 


The King has set a fine example of common sense and 
good feeling in his gift of land in Hampton Court Park for 
use as playing fields. He has the fortunes of the ambiticus 
million-pound appeal which was launched this week very 
much at heart, and his remarkable action was not achieved 
without the determined removal of official and technical 
difficulties. The King has given a lead which, I hope, 
many landowners will follow. The scheme of the National 
Playing Fields Association strikes me as thoroughly sound. 
The appeal gives the country a chance to do a piece of 
bare social justice. It is iniquitous that while the middle 
classes have every facility for playing games that they 
desire, the mass of the workers and their children should 
be not only starved of playing fields, but constantly 
deprived by the spreading curse of bricks and mortar of 
such open spaces as exist. Over £600,000 is spent yearly 
on golf balls alone, and over £750,000 on cartridges for 
sporting guns. But it is the hardest thing in the world, 
as all club or settlement workers know, to save a bit of 
ground in or near a town for team games for the poorer 
boys and girls. The Association has carefully surveyed 
the country, and finds a lamentable lack of fields, not 
only in the industrial areas, but in the country, where 
much land is wasted. Five acres of playing fields for every 
1,000 of the population has been laid down as a minimum 
standard, and it seems quite reasonable. It is estimated 
that four million elementary school children have no chance 
whatever of playing team games anywhere but in the 
street. I think myself that the comfortable classes should 
seriously set themselves to redress this wrong—one of those 
wrongs that are so familiar and patent that it is overlooked. 
This million pounds would pay a high rate of interest in 
health and contentment—and would be justified as an 
insurance. Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
INTERPRETING CLAUSE ONE 


Sir,—I regret you founded your criticism by miscon- 
struing my remarks. Let me give you one more illustration 
of a legal sympathetic strike. 

A buys a partly manufactured product as part of his 
raw material from B, whose men do the work of partial 
manufacture. A’s men go on strike. He gets other men to 
take their place. 

B’s men go on strike in order to prevent A getting raw 
material and carrying on with men they describe as 
‘* Blacklegs.’’ The strike of B’s men is legal, though 


sympathetic.—Yours, &c., WALTER GREAVES-LORD. 


[Unfortunately, Sir Walter’s second illustration does not 
carry us any further. What if the strike of B’s men were 
to inflict such hardship on the community as to coerce the 
Government? Would it then be legal under Clause One?— 
Ep., NATION. | 
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THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
BRITAIN 


Sirn,—The comment which ‘‘ Kappa *’ makes on the lec- 
tures by Professor Vantyne will amuse home Americans 
who read it. It seems that **‘ Kappa’’ shows the want of 
knowledge of most Britons regarding present-day American 
teachers and writers of history. If he thinks that bitterness 
or harping on British ‘‘ oppression *’ in olden days prevails 
he should have noted the entire absence of such a note 
from the important celebrations of the 150th anniversaries 
of various important events of the Revolution held in the 
United States during the past two years. But the English 
papers passed them over almost without mention. 

Frequently I read reviews in the American Press of 
important historical works, some dealing with the coloniai 
and revolutionary periods, and after a reasonable time make 
application for them at leading bookshops and libraries, 
only to learn that they have not been heard of on this 
side. I wonder if two recent books of noteworthy quality, 
‘The Rise of American Civilization,’’ by Professor and 
Mrs. Beard, and ‘‘ Main Currents in American Thought,”’ 
by Professor Parrington, will ever be published or read in 
England. The three books on the war, written by three of 
the leading American generals who took part, cannot be 
obtained here, although if people would take the trouble 
to inform themselves from such authoritative quarters they 
might discover how grotesque a fabrication is the legend 
that Americans think they ‘‘ won the war.” 

This ignorance, or indifference, is not reciprocated. It 
is needless to say that aliost all British historical writings 
of importance (except the commentaries on the criticisms 
of the critics of the historians of pre-Georgian epochs) are 
reproduced in America. I doubt if there was as large a 
demand for the memoirs of Lord Grey of Fallodon in the 
public libraries of Great Britain as in those of the United 
States. As for knowledge of current affairs, the accounts 
of the Atlantic Cable Companies and Marconi will show, I 
am sure, that twenty times as much news of Britain 
crosses the Atlantic as the volume of American news coming 
to the British papers. Of course, much of this is, in news- 
paper vernacular, ‘‘ fluffy stuff,’ but the proportion of that 
would be equal for both sides. Hardly any British papers 
except the Trmes, DatLy TELEGRAPH, and MANCHESTER GUAR- 
DIAN attempt to reflect American life and thought at all 
coherently. The majority of British papers pay more atten- 
tion to Hollywood and its movie artists than to Washington 
and its statesmen and politicians. 

It certainly will be news to American newspaper men 
that there is any ‘gigantic newspaper stunt’ against Britain 
on foot in America. Our newspaper position is a happier 
one than that of this country, dominated by the London 
papers largely controlled by three or four great trusts. Thé 
American papers, scattered among many cities, are in the 
hands of many wholly independent and unrelated pro- 
prietors. The only large syndicates are the dozen papers 
owned by Mr. Hearst, which in the past few months have 
become very friendly to this country and of late years 
increasingly Conservative, and a group of small afternoon 
papers, most of them in the West, owned by the Scripps 
Syndicate. Mr Mencken complains that as Mr. Hearst 
becomes older and richer his newspapers become tame and 
conventional. 

More than half of the newspaper readers of England 
feed on London papers. Among the newspaper readers of 
such near cities as Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore not 
one in a hundred ever sees a New York paper. And the 
most substantial and reliable paper of New York, the New 
York Times, has the largest circulation of any morning 
paper, which is the reverse of the London situation. 

Take the cities of the great Middle West from north to 
south—Chicago, Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louisville, Kansas City, Omaha, Gal- 
veston, and New Orleans. Mr. Hearst owns papers in three 
of these, and the Scripps Syndicate several afternoon papers. 
The St. Louis Post-DispatcH is owned by the Pulitzer family 
of the New YorK Wor.LpD, and the owners of the CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE own a daily picture-paper in New York. But nine- 
tenths of the important papers of this region are under 
entirely unrelated proprietors. 


’ 
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The only movement resembling a gigantic stunt apparent 
in the American newspaper world to-day is that a very large 
majority of the papers support the domestic policies of 
the Coolidge administration. They have as many views on 
foreign affairs as the many minds of their directors. To 
promote any gigantic stunt in that sphere would mean that 
they flock together like sheep, which is far from the truth. 
And the experiences of the Great War have given them 
strong suspicion of any and all influences which resemble 
propaganda.—Yours, &c., AMERICAN. 


THE FALLIBILITY OF JUDGES 
S1r,— 

“So late as 1780, felling a tree and associating for a 
month with gipsies were capital offences ; and, even in 1831, 
a boy of thirteen was hanged at Maidstone ; while, two years 
later, a boy of nine was sentenced to death, though not 
executed, for stealing toys, valued at twopence, from a shop- 
Window. Yet, when in 1810 Sir Samuel Romilly proposed in 
the House of Commons that capital punishment for ‘ shop- 
lifting to the value of five shillings and upwards’ should be 
abolished, the Solicitor-General and most other prominent 
jurists violently opposed the innovation. And, in the House 
of Lords debate, the Lord Chief Justice said: ‘I am con- 
vinced, with the rest of the judges, public expediency requires 
there should be no remission of the terror denounced against 
this description of offenders’; the other judges ‘are 
unanimously agreed that the expediency of justice and the 
public security requires that there should not be a remission 
of capital punishment in this part of the criminal law. If we 
suffer this Bill to pass we shall not know whether we are 
upon our hands or our feet. Repeal this law, and see the 
contrast—no man can trust himself for an hour out of doors 
Without the most alarming apprehensions, that, on his 
return, every vestige of his property will be swept off by 
the hardened robbers.’ ”’ 

(‘* Capital Punishment,” by Roy Calvert.) 


The character of the Judges was as high then as now. 
These facts do not show any prejudice in the strict ad- 
ininistration of the law, but they do show a violent and 
unreasonable attitude towards the minor offender. The legal 
training of the Judges does undoubtedly tend to their seeing 
both sides of a question, and their respect for law almost 
amounts to a religion. We ought to give them the fullest 
credit for a determination to do justice impartially, but such 
a determination, helpful as it is, does not raise its possessor 
above the weaknesses of humanity. And the moral (since 
we mnust trust them) seems to be to restrict the judicial area 
as far as possible. When one considers the magistrates 
(unpaid) one finds all these weaknesses and prejudices 
minus the legal training which holds them in check. 

I know a Bench where the law is habitually and know- 
ingly ignored to the detriment of a certain class of poor 
offender. A minority of the Justices constantly protests but 
without avail.—Yours, &c., a. 2. 


BIRTH-CONTROL: A NATIONAL ISSUE 


Str,—It was on April 28th last year that the House of 
Lords accepted Lord Buckmaster’s motion on birth-contro} 
information. This resolution of the Lords raised a world- 
wide interest, because it may be regarded as a first step 
towards putting control of population among the ‘* agenda 
of the State.”’ Besides, it is interesting that it was the 
House of Lords, a really ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ institution, that made 
this step, although the still virulent belief of the European 
States which treats the unlimited growths of population as 
a blessing, is assumed to have been promoted by capitalist 
and militarist interests. In the English papers of the last 
vear, however (at least in that part of them which was 
accessible to me), one finds no interpretation of what hap- 
pened. The purpose of my letter is just to induce you to 
explain the factors which led to this turn of events. Instead 
of putting questions I shall try to give in the following some 
suppositions. But these are only disguised questions. For 


it would be temerity in a foreigner to venture an opinion on 
the events of a distant political planet, the spectral colours 
of which widely differ from those of his own globe. 

Now to a distant observer the attitude of the Lords 
seems to be a concomitant effect of the latest phase of 
Capitalist Civilization characterized by an increase of the 
social responsibility of the wealthy classes. 


If these classes 
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have to a certain degree to provide for the surplus of popu- 
lation (the support of the unemployed and other social ser- 
vices), it may, at a certain point, become their interest to 
prevent an unlimited growth of population. If their interesi 
is no more, as it has been in the past, in the growth of 
population, room is given for compassion and the sense of 
justice—which, no doubt, exist in a considerable part of the 
middle and also of the wealthy classes—to plead, in the 
interest of the poor, family limitation. When the birth-rate 
began to decline in European countries, chiefly from 1880 
onwards, it was the growing sense of responsibility which 
directed the will of the individual families towards limi- 
tation. Similarly it is social responsibility which begins 
now to direct the organized will of the community (standing 
to a great extent under the influence of the wealthy classes) 
towards an interference with population. Responsibility for 
and indifference to the size of families are incompatible. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century the English poor were 
chargeable to their parishes: the responsibility of these in- 
duced landlords and farmers to check the building ‘of cot- 
tages and so to restrict the growth of population. Before 
1834 the possessing classes still were responsible for even 
the largest families of the poor, but the growth of population 
went on unrestricted. This state of things could not last. 
Then, however, it was responsibility that was put aside by 
the reform of the poor law in 1834. Since then, and parti- 
cularly in the last two decades, legislation reinforced the 
responsibility of the wealthy classes for the support of the 
masses. Political conditions to-day do not permit this 
responsibility to be cancelled. It is, therefore, the unlimited 
growth of population that is to be prevented. There is 
overpopulation in Great Britain, but this alone cannot 
account for what has happened. In backward countries too 
there exists overpopulation, but no social responsibility and, 
therefore, no attempts at promoting family restriction. And 
even without overpopulation (that is a deterioration of the 
standard of life or unemployment), such attempts at limi- 
tation may arise if responsibility exiSts and the optimum 
point of population is already reached. 

It is interesting that the British Labour movement only 
reluctantly adopts the principle of birth-control. What is 
the nature of the ‘‘ invisible hand ’’ that seems to hold back 
the sympathy of Labour in this matter, which immediately 
touches the welfare of the masses? An article of Otto Bauer, 
the prominent leader of the Austrian socialist party, in the 
monthy paper ‘‘ Der Kampf’ (1914), gives us an _ oppor- 
tunity of analyzing the roots of this attitude. Otto Bauer is 
against family limitation and for the growth of population. 
For, if a country is not ‘‘ overcapitalized ’’ (as Austria in 
1914 evidently was not), everything that checks the growth 
of population, checks also the growth of industry, of the 
industrial workers and of socialism, thus deferring or frus- 
trating the destruction of capitalist society. Bauer admits 
that family limitation would promote the well-being of the 
present generation of the working classes, but would, in his 
opinion, be inimical to victory in the social struggle. The 
same stream of will (‘‘ to be victorious in the struggle 
against capitalism ’’) is determining the attitude of other 
socialist movements and to all appearance also that of 
British Labour. Only in under-industrialized Austria the 
will to victory made stagnation of population itself undesir- 
able to the socialist theorist, while in industrialized Britain 
it is not stagnation but a struggle for it which is unwel- 
comed by Labour’s leaders. For such a struggle would 
divert the energies from the main contest the paramount 
aim of which is to be victorious over the opposing forces of 
Capitalism. An analogy of this attitude is to be found in 
the Socialist theory of population. Many though not all 
Socialist thinkers believe that the danger of overpopulation 
is a sequel to the Capitalist organization of society and 
would disappear in a Socialist state. Here an overwhelming 
idea (of an ideal type of society) is pushing aside the facts 
contrary to it, while in practical birth-control policy the 
will of victory is doing the same with concurring purposes. 
It is for this reason that a just valuation of the population 
question and the drawing of practical consequences for the 
benefit of the masses is rather due to theorists who, like 
J. Stuart Mill, were led by the sense of social justice but 
stood outside the cadres of the fighting parties. The real 
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vehicle of the birth-control idea among the working classes 
of Britain seems to be the woman movement. There exists 
in this respect a real bifurcation in the British Labour 
movement ; the women’s wing first of all sensible to the 
present sufferings of the masses, and the men’s wing fascin- 
ated by the remoter end of victory. Of course I do not want 
to blame the attitude of men, I only state it. No doubt their 
reluctance will successively yield partly under the pressure 
of women, partly because with the growth of the influence 
of Labour, the exclusiveness of their motive of victory is 
likely to decline, their social responsibility is likely to be- 
come more general. At any rate, Labour movements, even 
if hostile to the idea of birth-control, are, in an indirect 
way, promoting it by helping to mould the present type of 
society which is favourable to interference with population. 

According to our suppositions the future of birth-control 
would depend not only on overpopulation, but also on social 
and political conditions. The more the social responsibility 
of the wealthy classes and the influence of Labour increase, 
the more the ‘“‘two nations’’ are melting into one—the 
higher the chances of interference with population. The 
chances, however, would decline under a Fascist regime (not 
only dictatorial in methods, but also reactionary in aims), 
or in case of a cruder revival of class war. As to the forces 
opposed to birth-control, it may be that militarism, the 
strongest among these forces, will in the remoter future be 
weakened by peace-aspirations ; and independently of this 
the military instrument itself will, no doubt, become more 
and more mechanized, that is dependent rather on technical 
conditions than on the size of population. Both these 
tendencies are favoured by and favourable to the trend 
towards an interference with population. A distant observer 
is even now tempted to attribute the relatively mild resist- 
ance of present-day Britain against birth-control aspirations 
to the fact that its chief military instrument—the navy—is 
a mechanized one. 

If the above interpretation of events is right, we may 
say that not only the fundamental idea of Malthus is true, 
but that there lies truth also in the teaching of his opponent 
Godwin. It is true that in any society, independently of the 
form of its organization, the growth of population might 
impair the general well-being. But on the other side the 
organization of society, besides its other consequences on 
social well-being, reacts on population itself. If society is 
based on responsibility and justice, sooner or later it will 
consciously face the dangers hidden in an unlimited growth 
of population.—Yours, &c., EUGENE G6NCZI, 

(formerly Professor of the Oriental College in 
Budapest, Budapest I. Horthy Miklo’s ut 84). 
May 15th, 1927. 


CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 


Sir,—Mr. Gorman’s letter illustrates the pathetic per- 
sistency with which private judgment struggles up even 
through the most unpromising soil. He appeals to ‘‘ com- 
mon sense,’’ and is as convinced as any Protestant that 
God puts these things straight somehow, whatever Catholic 
theologians may say. There is a Catholicism which is inex- 
pugnable and imperishable, because it satisfies some of the 
highest instincts and has prompted some of the noblest 
human actions; but no human being can name with cer- 
tainty the members of that Church, just as no human being 
can be certain of a minister’s secret intentions. At the other 
extreme, there is a Catholicism based upon theories which 
will not bear strict examination, yet which are narrowly 
sectarian in their exclusiveness, and of which the best we 
can say is, with Mr. Gorman, that common sense is safer. 
Fortunately, no profound knowledge of Catholic philosophy 
is necessary to salvation: indeed, it may be a positive 
inconvenience to know too much. The main test of ordinary 
sectarian orthodoxy is not ‘‘ Do I know Aquinas myself? ”’ 
but ‘‘ Am I ready at every moment to cry from the housetops 
that other folk do not? ’’ And here Mr. Gorman is true to 
type. Mr. Poynter had ventured truly to state the Catholic 
philosophy of ‘‘intention’’; Mr. Gorman dismisses him 
off-hand as an incorrigible who does not wish to learn.— 
Yours, &c., G. G. COULTON. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

May 28th, 1927. 
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“THE FIRST AND THE LAST” 


Smr,—In reply to B. W., I regret to have to confess that 
the days of the years of thy servant’s pilgrimage are three 
score and eleven. ‘‘ Old enough to know better,’”’ B. W. will 
say. My middle-aged friend ought not to take my reference 
to youth too seriously. It is, I agree, fallacious to object 
specially to an air of infallibility in the young, and prob- 
ably even your young men are bordering on that middle age 
which we all desire to avoid. But when I say that I find 
a story ‘‘ moving,’’ B. W. ought not to expand that simple 
statement into an assertion that Mr. Galsworthy makes me 
‘‘ery.’’ Nor do I think that to eulogize a writer of estab- 
lished reputation is to assume infallibility in the same degree 
as to depreciate him. Some time ago one of your con- 
tributors disparaged Sir James Barrie in very extravagant 
terms. That struck me as being an arrogant as well as a 
foolish proceeding. But if I praise Sir James Barrie, in 
circumspect terms, I may be an ass, but no one could 
reasonably accuse me of arrogance.—Yours, &c., 

Cc. W. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


S1r,—There is, I think, one omission in Mr. Coutts’s 
article ‘‘ How Not to choose a Life Office.’’ He is quite right 
in saying that the rate of profits depends upon the efficiency 
of management ; but I think it would be worth while 
emphasizing the fact that the mortality rate is one of the 
vital causes of success or otherwise. If the office becomes 
lax in admitting lives, mortality rate will increase, but at 
first the results will look good. Many offices, when issuing 
their annual reports, mention how their actual rate com- 
pares with their estimated rate. 

It might be well to point out to an 
should ask for these figures.—Yours, &c., 

80, Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 

May 27th, 1927. 


insurer that he 
C. Eason. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 


By HUGH 


FTER an absence of four years from the United 

States I returned last September and spent six months 

there. During that time I visited every State 
in the Union and had conversations with many thousands 
of people, and these conversations were concerned in the 
main with literature. 

Any British lecturer in America is asked innumerable 
questions about English writers, and an interval of four 
years enables one to make comparisons. Four years ago 
the questions concerned Mr. Archibald Mafshall, dubbed 
by one announcing committee in the Middle West on 
their programme as *‘ The Modern Trollope,’? and Mr. 
Hutchinson. Now the inquiries were steadily for the 


health of Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Wells, Mr. Michael 
Arlen, and Mrs. Virginia Woolf; a mixed bag, you 
may say, but American taste is full of mixed bags. 


A mixed bag, in fact, implies eagerness, and eager the 
American people are, excited by whatever comes along the 
road, and figures pass one another so swiftly that they are 
out of sight almost before they are there. One result of 
this is that American publishers must catch the immediate 
moment, and so there is a great deal of noise and a con- 
stant flood of publication. We complain here of the 
unnecessary number of new books, but America goes far 
beyond ourselves, for not only do they have all the books 
written by their own countrymen, but most of the English 
and a vast number of foreign translations. Every week a 
novel is announced as the novel of the year, of the cen- 
tury, of the millennium; so wildly excited have the pub- 
lishers’ announcements become that no one any longer 
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TENNYSON AND WHITMAN 


S1r,—In Mr. T. S. Eliot’s review of ‘‘ Israfel: the Life 
and Times of Edgar Allan Poe,’ there is a phrase which 
requires a little elucidation. He writes: ‘‘ In England the 
romantic cult was transformed by the enormous prestige of 
Tennyson; in America by Tennyson also and later by Whit- 
man, the American Tennyson.’’ The last four words are 
certainly amazing, and almost call for Russell Lowell’s 


delightful reply to those who called Bryant the American 
Wordsworth. 


What is there in common between the perfect verse of 
Tennyson and the wild formless writing, neither verse nor 
prose, of the American? May I ask if the phrase is a slip, 
or a joke, or whether your reviewer can give the slightest 
reason for it? I ask this in simple bewilderment.— 
Yours, &c., J. H. McNutry. 

22, Kenninghall Road, Clapton, E.5. 

May 20th, 1927. 

{[Mr. T. S. Eliot writes: ‘‘ Mr. McNulty expresses sur- 
prise at my comparison of Whitman and Tennyson. May I 
assure him that I intended this comparison to be quite 
serious ; and if he will look back at the earlier number of 
THE NATION in which I reviewed a recent biography of Whit- 
man, he will see that I have made the same assertion at 
more length. I would remind him first of Whitman’s almost 
boundless admiration for Tennyson, and second I would 
say again that Whitman’s and Tennyson’s respective atti- 
tudes toward the society which they inhabited are closely 
parallel. I quite agree that Tennyson’s verse is ‘ perfect ”’ ; 
but I would assert that Whitman’s gifts were of exactly the 
same kind. He was, in my opinion, a great master of versi- 
fication, though much less reliable than Tennyson. It is, in 
fact, as a verse maker that he deserves to be remembered ; 
for his intellect was decidedly inferior to that of Tennyson. 
His political, social, religious, and moral ideas are 
negligible.’’) 


LETTERS 
WALPOLE. 


pays them much attention; indeed, no one pays much 
attention to anything. People read, buy books (just before 
I left ‘*‘ Elmer Gantry ”’ was selling at the rate of fifty 
thousand copies a week), and the cloud of talk around 
letters rises in a blinding dust to heaven. They talk about 
books—that is their main difference from ourselves; they 
want passionately to enter into the kingdom of letters. 
It is exactly like Bluebeard’s wife and the secret chamber : 
inside, they feel, is something marvellous, something that 
will transfigure their over-excited, over-stressed, over- 
public life. Any book that will be a key perhaps to unlock 
this door is snatched at—Will Durant’s ‘‘ Story of Philo- 
sophy,’’ Dorsay’s ‘‘ Why We Behave Like Human Beings,” 
Lawrence’s ‘* Revolt in the Desert,’’ Galsworthy’s ‘* Silver 
Spoon,” the stories of P. G. Wodehouse, the plays of 
Eugene O’Neill. 

American critics are trying to direct this excitement, 
and are failing to do so. Henry Mencken is by far the 
most important influence with the younger generation in 
America; he is performing a quite invaluable service in 
keeping their minds alive and active and questioning, but 
he is not so deeply interested in literature as he is in 
general ideas. Henry Canby and Carl Van Doren are 
excellent critics, but they cannot ride the whirlwind; I 
doubt whether anybody can. With all this noise and con- 
fusion there are not many new writers to be found; there 
never are, of course, in any country. In the novel, the 
older names still hold—Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Willa 


Cather, Hergesheimer, Cabell, Ellen Glasgow, Elinor Wylie, 
Christopher Morley ; with the poets also—Arlington, Frost, 
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Edgar Lee Masters, Sara Teasdale; of critics in our sense 
of Gosse and Saintsbury, Elton and Strachey, Raleigh and 
Guedalla, there seem to be none. Three new novelists have 
appeared, one of them, I think, with genius, Louis Brom- 
field, Elizabeth Roberts, and Ernest Hemingway. Brom- 
field is becoming an old story; he is a novelist in the old 
tradition making use of modern methods, and his novels— 
** Early Autumn ” and ‘* The Green Bay Tree ”’ are the 
best I think—are excellent in their creation of character 
and gift of narrative, but they do not display a very 
original mind. He has been accused of being a disciple of 
Galsworthy, but he is young yet and has more original 
work ahead of him. Elizabeth Roberts has published only 
one novel, ‘* The Time of Man,’’ a beautiful poetic work; 
she is a poet before anything else. Ernest Hemingway 
seems to me the most interesting figure in American letters 
in the last ten years. His first book, ‘* Torrents of Spring,” 
was a skit on the novels of Sherwood Anderson and others, 
and is not of great importance, but his book of short 
stories, ‘* In Our Time,”’ and his first novel **‘ The Sun 
Also Rises,’? are surely most remarkable things. There 
was also a story of his in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine ’”? a month 
or two ago called ‘* The Killers,’’ which is, in my opinion, 
one of the best short stories in the American language. He 
has a quite astonishing gift for the revelation of character 
by casual dialogue. He is at present young, a rebel, and 
desperately anxious not to appear sentimental, but when 
his novel is published in England, I recommend it to the 
attention of anyone who cares for the discovery of new 
talent. 

With all the interesting developments of American 
fiction it is natural that the American critics should 
emphasize their own talent rather than the English. For 
many years English fiction has ruled in America; that is so 
no longer. John Galsworthy is now by far the most 
popular English novelist in America; and Aldous Huxley, 
Frank Swinnerton, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Francis Brett 
Young, Virginia Woolf, and, of the newer novelists, Mar- 
garet Kennedy, Sylvia Thompson, Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, and David Garnett al] have eager publics, but it 
is much harder for an English novelist to gain a hearing in 
America now than it was ten years ago. There are, of 
course, the occasional flaming successes like Warwick 
Deeping’s ‘* Sorrel and Son,’’ which, like Tennyson’s brook, 
goes on and on for ever. That is one of the things that 
makes publication in America exciting; anybody may at 
any moment score one of these extraordinary successes. 
No one, neither author nor publisher, would ever have 
conceived that Will Durand’s ‘‘ Story of Philosophy ”’ 
would sell a hundred thousand copies at a pound or more; 
the same thing has happened now, I believe, to Ludwig’s 
** Napoleon.’’ Behind the critics and the publishers and 
the book-shops there is this curious unknown factor the 
American public, much more curious and much more un- 
known than that of any other country. One of the amus- 
ing things now in America is to watch the various nets 
laid down for catching this amazing bird; the newest and 
oddest is ** The Book-of-the-Month Club,’’ which, after its 
grand success, was followed by others of a like nature, 
** The Literary Guild,’’ ‘‘ The First Edition Club,’”’ and so 
on. The idea of these is that you should join a society that 
chooses, once a month, a book that you ought to read, and 
sends it to you whether you wish for it or no. The first 
of these, *‘ The Book-of-the-Month Club,’”’ allows you to 
change your book if you do not like it, but apparently for 
the most part members accept with docility what they are 
given. As ‘* The Book-of-the-Month Club ” has now a sub- 
scription list of fifty thousand members, this means that 
any book that the Committee chooses starts at once with a 
sale of fifty thousand copies. The Literary Guild, which is 
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directed by Carl Van Doren, gives the book that it chooses 
a special binding, and the subscribers receive it at under 
the published price. The Committees of these Clubs are 
faced, of course, with this difficulty, that if they choose a 
book of peculiar literary value it will probably be unpopular 
with the majority of their subscribers, while their choice 
of a very popular book like ‘‘ Elmer Gantry ”? means only 
that they are supplying the work that people would in any 
case buy. 

I doubt whether this scheme would be successful in 
England where readers are neither so docile nor so eager,. 
but the success of these ventures shows the eagerness with 
which people in America are reading. 

The truth of the matter is, I think, that there is in 
America now a vast new democratic public. This public 
wishes to read and reads almost anything that comes its 
way. One result of this is the great increase in America 
of cheap and shoddy magazines. While ‘* Harper’s ”’ and 
‘* Scribner’s ’? and ‘* The Forum ’”’ and ‘‘ The Golden 
Book ”? maintain a fine standard, the railway bookstalls 
and the smaller newspaper shops are flooded with terrible 
publications, ‘‘ Sex Stories,’? ‘‘ True Love Magazine,” 
‘* True Adventures ’’ and the magazines of Mr. Macfadden 
filled with photographs of nude ladies emphasizing, but I 
am afraid not advancing, the necessity of physical fitness. 
There are also what are known as the “ tabloid ” news- 
papers of New York and Chicago, illustrated dailies in form 
resembling our Datty Mrrror and Datty SKETCH, but in 
contents filled with the vilest and foulest of illustrations and 
letterpress ; these sell in millions. 

The worst thing about American letters to-day is the 
noisy competition that arises round it. The air is filled 
with best-seller lists and contests; there is a sort of per- 
petual racecourse atmosphere among the books; the chink 
of money is always to be heard; authors go up and down 
according to their commercial value. A young writer, if 
he has any success, is at once tempted by vast sums to 
produce too rapidly and too monotonously. Nevertheless, 
these things come from excitement and from interest, and 
out of the excitement a new hterature is being born and 
a new audience is becoming critical; anything can happen 
with a public so vast and a horizon so varied. For the 
creator America is a difficult land to work in, but there 
is now no finer background anywhere whence he may get 
his inspiration. 


FLOWERS AND A MORAL 


T Knoedler’s there is a morning’s exquisite pleasure 

for anyone who cares to take it. The critic, and his 

officious ways, are here superfluous. Only when it 
comes to drawing the appropriate moral will there be any 
call for them. And who wants morals that can have 
pleasure? In cases of this sort all the critic can do is to 
play the sign-post, and perhaps by stimulating curiosity 
enhance enjoyment. 

In the main room the most exciting picture is, I think, 
the Matisse, ‘* Vase de fleurs.’’ Matisse, who, like the 
Impressionists, delights easily in delightful, in obviously 
delightful, things, is rarely caught in so intense a mood. 
The picture is as cold as a spring morning and as passionate 
as a lover. Not for a moment can one doubt that it material- 
izes a unique experience. Every relation of form and 
colour is a discovery. It is as modern as any abstraction 
by Picasso in quality of feeling, as modern as a motor-car 
—as an automobile. It is stark and self-reliant; and it is 
beautiful. 

The least exciting picture in the room is the Diaz. 
It is not precisely a bad picture ; it is too well painted to be 
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that. But if art it be, it is milliner’s art; and I have seen 
hundreds of frocks that expressed more. No one could 
imagine that these forms and colours had anything to do 
with a moment of ecstasy. This is a flower-piece. And the 
moral is, that it matters not a straw whether you paint 
an anemone or the mother of God, but it matters every- 
thing that when you paint you paint because you have 
feelings about which you must “‘ speak or burst.”? Only 
then do you stand a chance of creating a work of art; for 
when you paint because painting is your job you are 
inhabiting a world in which miracles do not happen. 

To compare the Diaz with the Matisse is perhaps 
unsubtle; the opposition is too violent. Compare it with 
the small study of roses by Renoir. If this is not a pas- 
sionate picture it is amorous at any rate. The artist is in 
love with his subject; the provocation to paint was an 
emotion before the object, not a desire to exercise a well- 
trained gift. The reason why Diaz looks oddly out of 
place in the big room is that he is the only painter there 
who never was an artist. 

I do not say that the Diaz is the only picture in the 
room that is not a work of art : the Redon is, to my mind, 
a complete failure, and two of the Manets are only a little 
better than the Nicholson next door. But the big Manet, 
though it perches on the brink of vulgarity as Manets will, 
comes off. The mediocre vision has been transmuted. 
The  painter’s emotion is a_ little common; his 
reaction to gilt and peonies and an atmosphere of 
wealth is something too much what that of Disraeli might 
have been; he has been moved by the unmistakable expen- 
siveness of what he saw; but he has had the strength to 
carry his vision to that world where irrelevant excrescences 
are refined away, where experience becomes art. The pic- 
ture does not make one thing of ‘‘ Coningsby ”; but it 
might illustrate Proust. 

The most surprising thing in the show is the Picasso. 
According to the catalogue it was painted about 1905, the 
moment, that is, when the artist was emerging from the 
influence of Lantrec. It is yet another proof that Picasso 
is the most original painter of our age. ‘In 1905 all the 
other gifted young men in Paris were slashing on red and 
orange and being called ‘‘ fauves *’ for their pains; and 
here is a picture in which the values are as true as Pissarro’s, 
in which the taste is disconcertingly exquisite. Here is a 
picture painted in 1905 which is neither fauve nor impres- 
sionist nor neo-impressionist; but which is thrilling and 
elaborate. A year later Picasso was inventing cubism. 

Are there still Charles Tansleys about who say 
** Women can’t paint ”’? If so, let me direct their virile 
attention to two pictures by Berthe Morisot and one by 
Marie Laurencin. Women can’t paint—like men. When 
they paint like women they add a peculiar ingredient to 
the pleasure of life. Curve BELL. 


THE DRAMA 
THE ARTIST AND THE REPORTER 


Court Theatre: “ Riders to the Sea.’’ By J. M. SYNGE. 
*‘ The Shadow of a Gunman.”’ By SEAN O'CASEY 


the plays of Synge. Nobody can act them save the Irish 

Players, and the Irish Players do not seem anxious to do 
so. Yet nearly everyone will admit that he was one of the 
great writers of his generation. He is now going through 
** the dangerous age,”’ and by all the rules should be tem- 
porarily in the trough. This is, however, not the case. He 
is as fresh as on the morrow of his production. He is a 
pure artist. ‘* Riders to the Sea ”’ is obviously not one of 
his most important works. Not only is it very short, but 


[: is all too rarely that we have an Opportunity of seeing 
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its scope is limited. Still, it is composed purely and simply 
as a work of art. Taking his material from life, Synge has 
constructed therefrom a universe, which is complete in itself, 
and quite independent of that world from which the 
material is taken. There is no tiresome reference back to 
Ireland, no family joking, no consciousness of self. I ven- 
ture to think that Synge, when he took up his pen, never 
thought about anything but art. I do not mean by this 
that he was a sort of finnicking esthete; his processes may 
have been unconscious; but I am sure that he was entirely 
absorbed on the proportions, the texture, and the pattern 
of his writings. Foreign opinion may to a great measure 
be discounted, but it is significant that he is the only Irish 
dramatist that can bear being exported. He refers in no 
way back to the family from which he sprang, and I see no 
reason why he should ever become tedious. ‘* Riders to 
the Sea ”’ grips the audience, but the author allows himself 
no adventitious aids. There is no element of surprise. Even 
the stupidest person must see what is going to happen 
almost in every detail, before the play is one quarter com- 
pleted. It just pursues its inevitable way, and at the 
end is a complete and inevitable work of art. 

It is not difficult after ‘* Riders to the Sea ” to perceive 
the fundamental weakness of Mr. O’Casey. ‘* The Shadow 
of a Gunman ” is an early play, and Mr. O’Casey can now 
do what he wants much more slickly. There is a lot of 
undigested Tchehov, and some unsuccessful Dostoevsky in 
this play, which Mr. O’Casey has had the sense to shed. 
But what he is in the ‘* Shadow of a Gunman,” he remains 
in the ** Paycock ” and *‘ The Plough and the Stars.”? He 
writes for his own age and for his own country. He refers 
everything back to reality. ‘‘ It brings the horror of it 
home to you,’’ we mutter. He never seeks to invent a 
new world. Mr. O’Casey is evidently a very clever and a 
very sensitive man, and he can bring off a very exciting 
effect in what is really the Edgar Wallace manner. But 
when surprise comes in by the door, art generally goes out 
by the window. Mr. O’Casey will certainly do a great deal 
more good than Synge ever did, and it is a tribute to the 
Irish that they take his scourging so well. ‘* How like 
[reland,’’ we say as his countrymen come on and go through 
their tricks, and the longer we have been in Ireland, the 
more we assume an esoteric comprehension. Mr. O’Casey, 
in fact, is provincial, and that art cannot by its nature be. 
He never tries to réach out beyond the family. I do not 
think therefore that he will be permanently interesting as 
a writer. But still as a moralist, he may clear up a great 
deal of mess while he lives, and in the meantime, he can 
produce an exciting melodrama. 

More interesting perhaps than the play was the 
behaviour of the audience, who gave an exhibition of that 
pachydermous self-sufficiency which makes the name of 
England hateful throughout the world. Here was this dis- 
gusting story of British savagery, which the audience took 
as a pleasing skit ‘on Irish quaintness. Had they wrecked 
the theatre, like the Irish did, after the first performance 
of the ** Playboy,’’ one could have had some respect for 
them. A little of the fault may have been with the author, 
who, like all inexperienced playwrights, put in too many 
jokes, in an unsuccessful attempt not to be boring. Partly 
Mr. Arthur Sinclair may have been to blame. His great 
talents too easily degenerate into a star turn. The 
fatuous giggles of the audience no doubt spoilt the play : 
the atmosphere became intolerable for the actors, and what 
psychology the play possessed was drowned in the cackle. 
So there is a limit to the beneficence even of Mr. O’Casey. 
He may do a lot of good in Ireland, but he can only do 
harm here. 

There is no space to talk about the production or the 
acting. We all know the Irish Players, and can hardly 
judge them coolly. The production of the ‘“‘ Shadow of a 
Gunman ”’ was in any case ruined by the audience, but 
the players, too, I venture to think, are becoming pro- 
vincial, and are tending to rely on their national charms and 
whimsicality. They are becoming star turns. But even so 
they are the best English-speaking company we have. 


Francis BIrRRELL. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 
“ T HE WHITE BLACKBIRD,” the new production of 


** Playroom Six,”’ is another opportune reminder 
that Mr. Lennox Robinson is among the wittiest 
and most intelligent of our dramatists. The fact that he 
usually writes of his native Ireland makes us too dependent 


on the Irish players for our knowledge of him. ‘‘ The 
White Blackbird,’? however, belongs to no particular 
country, and is written in very adequate English. Mr. 


Lennox Robinson tells us of the attempt of an elder son to 
try te redeem his hopeless family, whose various and dis- 
agreeable failings are very amusingly described. The first 
two acts are extremely entertaining, being witty in dialogue 
and full of excellent theatrical technique. The third act 
which included the ‘* moral ”’ of the piece left me rather 
cold, partly because I could not make out what the moral 
was supposed to be, and morals are the essence of satire. 
This may have been partly due to the fact that some of 
the characters were badly cast, and probably failed to get 
Mr. Robinson’s ‘* message ” across. Still, ‘* The White 
Blackbird ”’ is one of the best plays to be seen in London at 
present, and should be widely appreciated. Some of the 
acting was rather rough and ready. But on the other hand, 
** Playroom Six ”? always take trouble with their décor. 
The present set, designed by Miss Molly M’Arthur, was 
extremely pretty, She may be remembered as the designer 
of the décor in the ‘* Cradle Song.’’ 


* * * 


** One dam thing after another,”? the revue a grand 
spectacle at the London Pavilion, has in large measure 
those qualities we expect from a ‘‘ Cochran Show ’”’: 
Pretty chorus-girls, well-made costumes, attractive sets, 
excellent stage management, and_ general  slickness. 
There are some excellent tunes, some excellent dancing, and 
some magnificent juggling. Unfortunately, as the first 
chorus points out, in such expensive shows as this, one 
has got to try and please everybody, with the result that 
nobody will be pleased all the time. Some of the dialogue 
was stale with the staleness of a provincial music-hall, and 
the whole way through a little more attention might have 
been devoted to the quality of the writing without the 
general suspecting caviare. Who on earth are the people 
who write the patter for revues? The second half of this 
revue is considerably better than the first. Mr. Art Fowler 
is magnificent with the ukulele; there is an amusing skit on 
** Community singing,’’ and Mr. Richard Hayes juggles 
divinely. Without incurring the charge of unnatural 
francophily, one might suggest that jokes about being 
cheated in Paris are getting rather overdone. One can still 
enjoy oneself there for a quarter the sum which one can 
in London, as I discovered anew when I tried to get a little 
refreshment on leaving the Pavilion. Still, all grouches 
made, anybody who has had a reasonably good dinner (if 
he can afford to pay English prices) will get his money’s 
worth at ‘‘ One dam thing after another ’? (monstrous as 
is the price of English theatre tickets). 


* * * 


The Brothers Capek use the most rigid economy in 
their satire; and that is why it is so convincing. In the 
** Insect Play ’’ which has been produced (with the original 
dresses by Doris Zinkeisen) by the Festiva! Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, they make no attempt to ‘‘ rub it in,’”’ but are 
content to state each point of their case once and to leave 
it at that. The only deviation from this excellent rule 
seems to be the character of the tramp (well played by 
Torin Thatcher), who keeps up a running commentary 
throughout in a semi-didactic manner, on points which 
might very well be left to the intelligence of the audience. 
Norman Marshall’s production of this play is yet another 
proof of the enormous possibilities of the Festival stage 
equipment in capable hands. In the third act the scenic 
effects were obtained almost entirely by noise, in a red 
setting of suggestive machinery. The actors—particularly 
T. G. Saville as the Chief Engineer—kept well to the 
rhythm of the sounds, with the result that the whole 
scene was extremely convincing. 
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‘The Wrath of the Gods,’’ which is being shown at 
the Marble Arch Pavilion, might have been the best film 
ever produced, and is probably the best film ever produced 
by the German U.F.A. It was produced high up in the 
Swiss mountains, except for the first scene, taken in Heligo- 
land. Perhaps for this reason, its photography is perfect. 
No film ever had more beautiful natural ‘‘ sets.”’ 
There are some marvellous spectacles—a slow-motion dance 
beside the waves, a ski-jumping competition, a long ski- 
race, and a night search party racing on skis, torches in 
hand. Moreover, the film contains no film star. The men 
are mountaineers, and the girl, Leini Riefenstahl, had 
neither screen nor stage experience nor a film face. It is 
a film utterly unlike any other film. It even dares in the 
story to rely upon psychological interest. But it fails to 
reach the ideal. The story—about two friends falling in 
love with a beautiful dancer—is psychologically too subtle, 
and will never be understood by the average theatre-goer. 
In Germany a young man might conceivably just want to 
rest his head for a while in the lap of his idealized love, 
but in a film which cannot express psychological subtleties 
the only decent thing to do is to kiss. The director, Arnold 
Fanck, and the actors, have just failed to convey a coherent 
story. The film is dedicated to Dr. Hans Rode, who, six 
years ago, when climbing the Santa North Wall, had to 
choose between cutting the rope from which his best friend 
dangled over a precipice or being dragged to death after 
him. Dr. Rode after a whole night of mental agony and 
physical struggle chose to lay down his life with that of his 
friend. This scene is re-enacted in the film. What a new 
thing for a film to end in tragedy! In spite of its failings, 
it is unique and should not be missed. 


* * * 


The Macpherson Collection of Naval and Maritime 
Prints, now on view, from Tuesdays to Fridays, at 9, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square, is a thing unique of its 
kind. It is not merely that the collection includes over 
11,000 items, and has been subjected to a continuous pro- 
cess of weeding out and substitution, with the object of 
securing only the best examples of the marine engraver’s 
art. What gives the collection its supreme importance is 
that it presents a pictorial record of achievement at sea 
without parallel in its comprehensiveness and completeness. 
Even a mere list of the sections under which it is arranged 
will show something of its character: Discovery, Naval 
Actions, Naval Ships, Merchant Sailing Ships, Early 
Steamers, Yachts, Whaling, Seaports, Portraits, General 
(including shipwreck, piracy, flags, &c.), and Atlases. 
From a brochure issued by the Collector we learn with 
regret that his hopes that it might be acquired for a 
national purpose seem unlikely to mature, and that this will 
entail the dispersal, by sections, of a record that can never 
be reassembled, and whose only fitting home would be a 
National Maritime Museum. In the meantime, both the 
lover of fine prints and the student of maritime history 
should be able to put in many hours with the folios at 


Henrietta Street. 
* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 


Tuesday, June 7th.— 
Strindberg’s ‘‘ The Spook Sonata ”’ (matinées), at the 
Globe. 
Mr. A. P. Herbert’s ‘* At the Same Time,”’ at the 
A.D.C. Theatre, Cambridge. 


Wednesday, June 8th.— 
Mr. G. Brandon and Mr. G. Pickett’s ‘‘ The Silent 
House,’’ at the Comedy. 
Mathilde Verne, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8. 
Nicolas Orloff, Chopin Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 


Thursday, June 9th.— 
Dr. Alexander Hevesi, on ‘* Shakespeare in Hungary 

and the Hungarian Stage,’’ King’s College, 8.386 

(P.E.N. Lecture). 

Stella Murray, Vocal Recital, Molian Hall, 8.30. 

Dean Inge on “‘ The Philosophy of Religion,’’ Royal 

Society of Arts, 5.45. 
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Friday, June 10th.— 
Professor P. N. Baker on ‘‘ The Work of the Economie 
Conference,’’ School of Economics, 5. 
The Harp Ensemble, Grotrian Hall, 8.30. 
OMICRON. 


RUIN 

BesipE the broken tower I gaze for thee, 

O clear-blue-eyed Tranquillity ; 
The tower’s green tassels wave and beckon me, 
And that way hurries the contented bee; 

Yet when I come 
And stand in shadow of old martyrdom, 
Where stairs uptwisting shatter in the air 
And conscience views blood-streaks and matted hair, 
The stone skull-eyes look down most drearily, 
And poisonous mood floats from the elder-tree, 

Where unseen serpents wind. 

The eyes look down 

Where snouts of old trunks alligator-brown 
Pierce the green-scurféd pond, and waters lurch 
With submerged fury and fiery-tortured search 
Of knife-like shapes, that only famine find. 


EpMuUND BLUNDEN. 





CINEMAS. 





CAPITOL, Haymarket, 8.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to 11. 8UNS., 6 to 11. 


Commencing Monday next, June 6. 
For One Week Only. 
BEATRICE 


LILLIE JACK PICKFORD in 


“EXIT SMILING.” 


and 





POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. Regent Street. 
DAILY, a8 20, 6 & 8H 


Mayfair 2330. 
LAST WEEKS. 

CAPT. KNIGHT presente and personally describes his 
GOLDEN EAGLE Film. 


Prices: 1s. 2d. to 68. 64. 





TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. Daily, 2.30, 8.30. Sunday, 6 & 8.B. 
RAMON NOVARRO in BEN HUR. 
SEATS RESERVED IN ADVANCE. ‘ BOOK EARLY. 








Charing Gerr. 
Cross Road AS T 0 R IA 5528. 
LONDON’S SUPREME CINEMA 
WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY, JUNE 6th. 


“THE MONKEY 
TALKS” 


2-11 
Prices 


Continuous Daily, Sundays, 6-11 


1/3, 1/10, 2/4, 3/€ 
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TIVOLI 
TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.30. 


Strand 
Gerr. 5222. 
SUNDAYS at 6 & 8.30. 


The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer preduction 
“BEN-HUR” 
with 


RAMON NOVARRO 
Produced by Fred Nibio 
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THEATRES. 


Gerrard 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.50. 
ROOKERY NOOK. 


WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





ALOWYOH. 
MATINEES, 


TOM 





AMBASSADORS. NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.50. 
“THE TRANSIT OF VENUS.” 

By H. M. HARWOOD. 
COURT THEATRE. (Sloane 5137. THE SHADOW OF A GUNMAN. 
By SEAN O'CASEY. 
Mats., 


(Ger. 4480.) 





Evenings, 8.30. Thurs., and Sat., at 2.4. 
Preceded by RIDERS TO THE SEA, by J. M. 8YNGE. 


CRITERION. 





8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.0. LASI TWO WEEKS. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE MARQUISE. 

4 NEW COMEDY BY NOEL COWARD. 


DRURY LANE. | 8.15. 


““THE DESERT SONG,” 





EVGS., MATS., WED. 


A New Musical Play. 


and SAT., at 2.30. 








HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Gerrard 0313 
Nightly at 6.30. Mats., Thurs. and Sat., at 2.00. 
“DOPE!” By CYRIL CAMPION. ‘‘ DOPE!” 

A REAL THRILLER. 

FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1307. 


NIGHILY, at 6.30. 


“ON APPROVAL.” 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. 


GARRICK. 


MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
RONALD SQUIRE. 
Gerr. 9513. g Wed., Thur., 2.30. 
MARTIN HARVEY in “ SCARAMOUCHE.” 
By RAFAEL SABATINI. 
HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
LEW LESLIE'S 
‘‘ WHITE BIRDS,”’ 
Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Tues., Thurs., & Sat., 2.30. 


KINGSWAY. 





Evgs., 8.20 sharp. Mats., 





Haymarket. Gerr. 0606. 


Smoking Permitted. 





(Gerr. 4032.) 8.15. Mats., 


JEAN @ADELL in a New Comedy, 
; ‘* MARIGOLD.”’ 
LYRIGO Hammersmith. 3012. 
‘““WHEN CRUMMLES PLAYED.” 


An entertainment inspired by Charles Dickens. 
FIRST MATINEE, WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 2.30. 


Nightly, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 





Riverside Evenings, 8.30. 








ROYALTY THEATRE. Evgs., 8.30. Wed., 
THE FORUM THEATRE GUILD presents 


“THE COMBINED MAZE.” 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


T was at one time my duty to see that those who, within 

the Central Province of the island of Ceylon, had been 

condemned by a Judge of the Supreme Court to be 
hanged by the neck until they were dead, having been found 
guilty of murder by a jury, were duly executed in Bogambra 
Jail. As Deputy Fiscal of the Province, I had to read over 
the warrant to the condemned man, ask him whether he 
had anything to say, accompany him to the scaffold, and, 
at the appointed time, give the signal to the hangman to 
release the trap-door upon which the man stood. I was 
present at six of these hangings in the jail in Kandy, 
always in the early morning before breakfast. They were 
disgusting, revolting, but what struck me most each time 
was the futile and sordid barbarity of the whole proceed- 
ing. That feeling of futility and anachronism, mixed with 
the physical recollection of the keen morning air, of the 
prison yard with its scaffold so ludicrously like a Punch- 
and-Judy show, and the hills sloping steeply into the still 
sky above one, came back to me again and again as I read 
** Capital Punishment in the Twentieth Century,” by E. 
Roy Calvert (Putnam, 5s.). 


* * * 


Mr. Calvert’s book is admirable. He examines the 
pros and cons quietly, intelligently, and without sentimen- 
tality. He allows no exaggeration to intrude in the over- 
whelming case against capital punishment which emerges 
from the facts themselves. Thosé who support capital 
punishment do so on the ground that it is necessary as 
a deterrent. The best part of Mr. Calvert’s book is that in 
which he examines the facts and statistics bearing on this 
question. The facts and statistics are all against those who 
claim that it is a deterrent. There is no evidence that 
the crime of murder is more common in countries that have 
abolished the death penalty than in those that retain it. 
Its abolition in a particular country has never been followed 
by an increase in crime, and has often been followed by a 
decrease. Those who want to retain the death penalty 
are forced to fall back on their own imagination for 
‘* facts *? to prove the terrible consequences of its abolition. 
Thus Lord Darling in a recent book writes :— 


‘*M. Grévy, when President of France, commuted 
every sentence of death, with the result that murders 
multiplied beyond measure, and it was made most diffi- 
cult to revert to the former salutary practice.”’ 


There is not a word of truth in this statement, as the 
statistics show; ‘* in no single year of M. Grévy’s Presi- 
dency were there no executions, and far from there being 
an increase in deaths by violence, there were only 5,109 
persons convicted of homicide during the nine years of his 
Presidency, as compared with 5,254 persons so convicted 
during the nine years immediately preceding that period.’’ 


* * ¥ 


Mr. Calvert insists upon the bad effect of capital 
punishment on the general public, the potential criminal, 
the criminals in jail, and the prison staff. Its effects are 
so widely evil, because it is a relic of savagery, an 
anachronism in a civilized country which, unless, as is 
possible, we relapse into barbarism, will in time come to 
be placed in the same category as the Holy Inquisition, the 
thumbscrew and the stake. No one who has been present 
at an execution can have any doubts about its barbarity. 
I have seen this ‘‘ salutary practice,’ as Lord Darling 


calls it, in operation in a British prison seven times and 
seven men hanged by the neck until they were dead, and in 
two out of the seven cases there were disgusting (possibly 
cruel) incidents, a truthful description of which would 
probably not be tolerated in these columns. That, how- 
ever, is not an important point to those to whom capital 
punishment seems a “ salutary practice.’”? It is salutary 
in their eyes because the fear of it, they hold, is the only 
thing which will prevent large numbers of people com- 
mitting murder. Leaving aside the directly contrary 
evidence of the statistics, this is a view which is based on 
a theory of criminal psychology. The study of the psycho- 
logy of criminals and the effects of our system of punish- 
ment has increased considerably in recent years, and all 
sorts of books, popular and scientific, are continually being 
published on the subject. I have only to turn to the shelf 
of new books, and here are two : ** The Convict of To-day,”’ 
by Sydney A. Moseley (Palmer, 6s.), and “‘ The Psycho- 
logy of Murder, a Study in Criminal Psychology,” by 
Andreas Bjerre (Longmans, 9s.). | What light do they 
throw on the deterrent effect of capital punishment? 


* * * 


Mr. Moseley ought to have written a much better book 
than he has. It is a mildly entertaining account of ‘* an 
authorized investigation of our prisons of to-day,” but from 
the point of view of criminal psychology it is sloppy, senti- 
mental, and superficial. A very different book is that of 
the Swedish lawyer and psychologist Bjerre. He devoted 
his life to the detailed investigation of the psychology of 
criminals in the Central Prison in Stockholm. This book 
contains a minute analysis of the crime and minds of 
three murderers. It is a scientific work of the greatest 
interest, both to criminologists and to psychologists. A 
terrible and a fascinating work it seems to me, because 
more than anything else which I have ever read it carries 
one right into the dim and clouded region of the murderer’s 
mind. All three cases investigated in the volume are on 
the face of them merely ordinary murders of peculiarly 
brutal type. The facts were simple and clear, and the 
evidence would have led to conviction and sentence in any 
country. But the evidence as given and recorded in court 
gave no inkling of the psychology from which the acts 
sprang, as that psychology appears when investigated 
by Dr. Bjerre. His method consisted in slowly unravelling, 
through repeated conversations with the prisoner, the his- 
tory of his mental life and the psychology which led up to 
the crime. I shall not attempt to summarize his investiga- 
tions and conclusions, as a Summary would mislead; I will 
only say that the analysis of the first two cases seems to 
me more convincing than that of the third. But there is 
one point in which Dr. Bjerre throws light upon the ques- 
tion of deterrence and capital punishment. He is not him- 
self in this book concerned at all with that question. But 
his analysis of the psychology of murder shows that fear 
of punishment can have no effect. For instance, he says of 
the murderer Winge :— 

‘Restraining influences were not lacking in him. 
Among them was certainly not the fear of discovery and 
punishment. . .. Like all self-deceivers, Winge could 
not take into account the possibility of discovery, any 
more than most other criminals, and therefore the fear 
of punishment could never present itself to him.” 


Leonarp Woo rr. 
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REVIEWS 
A WALPOLE SIDE-SHOW 


Strawberry Hill Accounts : A Record of Expenditure in Building, 
Furnishing, &c., kept by Mr. Horace Walpole from 1747 to 
1795. Now first printed from MS. Edited by PAGE! 
TOYNBEE. (Clarendon Press, £4 4s.) 

Tue last addition (or rather, the latest, for one still hopes 

and is encouraged to hope for *‘ more *’) to the remarkable 

‘* Bibliotheca Horatiana,’’ which was begun by the late Mrs. 

Toynbee, and has been continued by the double piety of her 

husband, might be described by the irreverent as * 

show "' ; 


a side- 
but, as all sensible and experienced persons are 
aware, the side-shows are sometimes by no means the least 
interesting part of the exhibition. By one of the innumer- 
able oddities of the fates of books this particular volume fell, 
outside of the actual contents and purtenances of ‘* Straw- 
berry,’’ into the safe hands of a solicitor, and passed by 
marriages and inheritances into those of its present owner, 
Colonel Alan Maclure, of Manchester. As some of these fates 
of books have not been of the most satisfactory as regards 
the conduct of their owners, it is pleasant to learn that 
Colonel Maclure has not only allowed its contents to be 
published, but has presented or intends to present the 
original to that very delectable ornament of Manchester the 
Chetham Library. This original itself seems to be of the 
size and form of an ordinary bankers’ passbook. But it 
has been reprinted here in the stateliest of quartos with large 
illustrations to size, of ‘‘ Strawberry "’ itself, inside and out, 
from all sorts of angles and in varied presentation—alto- 
gether an ‘des Strawberriane,’’ or Arbuteane, or 
Fragariane# which ought to satisfy the not too easily satis- 
fiable soul of ‘‘ Horry "’ himself. 

The bulk of original matter is not and could not be large, 
some eighteen or twenty pages of manuscript. But almost 
every separate entry invites explanation or comment of some 
kind ; and Mr. Toynbee has given this with abundant, but 
never superfluous, care, including extracts not merely from 
the ** Description of Strawberry Hill’’ and the Letters, but 
from outside sources, so that the book is legible straight 
through, and interesting as a whole as well as in detail. It is 
a valuable fresh document to put in for the establishment of 
Horace as something, though by no means ‘faultless, much 
better than the personage represented in Macaulay’s Essay, 
and designated even by Thackeray (who was later to appre- 
ciate him much more fully) at the time of the 1842 sale as 
‘poor Horace Waddlepoodle."’ ‘*‘ Gimcrack *’ occurs in the 
saine context: while one has known readers of the Essay 
who had an idea not merely that the house had too many 
stucco pinnacles, but that its contents were rather rubbish. 
As to the first point, the numerous views here given supply, 
even allowing for * prettification’’ and for the fact that 
photography was not known in the eighteenth century, fair 
means of judging. One would say—and it is believed that 
there is support of various kinds for the saying—that the 
great mistake of the whole was the ‘* round tower ’’ which 
did not suit the rest of the building in itself, and was ill- 
placed to ‘‘ group,” even if there had been more affinity in 
the styles 

There is, however, perhaps most interest in the con- 
tents: some of which are or were certainly not rubbish: and 
the subsequent history of which shows that Mr. ‘* Waddle- 
poodle ** knew how to buy in a fashion very convenient for 
his representatives to sell. 1842 was not perhaps a time 
when money was excessively plentiful or when collecting 
was really a rage. The era of nabobs was over; that of 
financiers, though begun, was not at its height ; and Ameri- 
can buyers, English war-profiteers, &c., did not exist. But 
the eighteen ebony chairs and two tables which Horace 
bought from Lady Conyers of Great Stoughton in Hunting- 
donshire for £45 in 1763, sold eighty years later (with the 
addition of one more chair and one more table) for a total 
of something like £700. (By the way, one would rather 
not have heen one of the horses that drew “ the waggon ” 
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that brought the ebony chairs and tables that Horace 
bought from Huntingdon to Middlesex.) 

That his arithmetic is not always exact will surprise 
nobody ; he confesses to (or rather of course boasts of) that 
in his letters; but he was not above putting down small 
expenses. The very second entry is two shillings to a 
wlazier, and, correctly or incorrectly, he keeps his eye on 
the yearly and total expenses of the building ; of the con- 
stant little ekings of land which brought the ‘‘ estate ’’ from 
four or five acres only to about ten times that space ; and 
of the furniture—the whole at the end being some hundreds 
over a round twenty thousand. Persons of a type charac- 
terized in a rather famous historical anecdote might say, 
‘‘ Why was not this given to the poor?’ But a good deal 
of it was given to the poor in the shape of wages; the 
pleasure which it gave to the spender was quite harmless, 
was spread over all but half a century, and was generously 
(if a little fussily) communicated to a very large number of 
other people ; and it set by no means a bad example. In 
this record of it there is interest of great variety ; you might, 
for instance, collect the materials of a chapter in the history 
of wall-paper from it. And how many people know that the 
very vessel (here profanely called a ‘‘tub’’) which was 
fatal to Selima (or Fatima?) went afterwards to Knowsley? 
The original Rupert was fond of dogs, and had one whom 
the Puritans knew to be a devil. Was the more modern 
Rupert's father (for in 1842 he himself was only Lord 
Stanley, and the tub is said to have been bought ‘* with much 
ebony ’’ by the Earl) interested in cats? Such associations 
may seem idle, but they add much to the pleasure of reading, 
and this kind of book, beautiful and interesting in itself, is 
fecund in them. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


ee O.B.” 


Oscar Browning. By H. E. WorRTHAM. (Constable. 16s) 


To the Etonian of the seventies in the last century, and to 
the Cambridge man of the twenty-five years following, Oscar 
Browning was a concrete individual whose attributes pro- 
voked incessant and violent discussion wherever those who 
knew him or of him met, whether in a college room, a foreign 
railway carriage. a Norwegian steamer, or an Alpine hut. 
The arguments were carried on for years on the same points. 
What was the man? Was he an apostle or a humbug, a 
snob or a philanthropist, a savant or an advertiser? People 
took opposing sides with incessant vigour, but there was no 
solution of the enigma. And then Oscar Browning gradually 
withdrew from his old haunts to live in Rome, and the dis- 
cussions were no longer provoked. He became an almost 
mythical personage, appearing in such romances as Mr. 
E. F. Benson's **‘ David of King’s,’” and in the numerous 
amusing stories which began to gather about his memory. 
Suddenly in the autumn of 1923 this legendary figure was 
stated to have died. It was as if the death of Hamlet had 
appeared in the obituary column of the Times. Old friends 
and acquaintances grieved at the news, and reviving the 
memories of the past, found themselves discussing willingly 
or unwillingly the old, old question: What was the man? 
It was, indeed, a daring act to undertake a history and 
an analysis of such a hopelessly complex personality, but 
Mr. H. E. Wortham, himself a nephew of O.B. and an old 
King’s man, has fulfilled his task excellently. Evidently he 
had at his disposal a very large mass of papers, and these 
he very wisely digested completely before beginning his 
book. The result is that we have before us a homogeneous 
work dealing with the subject artistically as a whole, without 
the intrusion of uninteresting details of fact, or extracts 
from documents which are so much better summarized. 
Mr. Wortham takes us through O.B.’s life as a colleger 
at Eton, where he apparently was unhappy. The entries in 
his diary are introspective and pathetic. ‘‘ My social posi- 
tion at Eton. The way I have been treated. The way I have 
suffered. My extreme sensitiveness, a failing I allow, 
but one of nature. I owe all this misery to two boys, 
Hicks and Pinchard. On them be the penalty.’ Again a 


very characteristic touch, ‘‘ Oh fame, I long for thee, long 
‘* And mv mind storms, but ah... .” 


for thee.’ 
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After Eton came King’s College, Cambridge, where, after 
an uneventful career as an undergraduate, he graduated 
fourth in the Classical tripos and became a Fellow in 1856, 
returning to Eton as an assistant master in 1860. 

The next fifteen years at Eton, culminating in Oscar 
Browning's dramatic dismissal by Dr. Hornby, are full of 
action, and it is interesting after all these years, when the 
principal actors have gone, to read the detailed story, of 
which only the general outlines were known to the public 
at the time. Mr. Wortham states the case most fairly and 
judicially, frankly, but with tact and discretion. 

And here the first series of questions as to our subject 
arises. Were the proposed reforms advocated and practised 
by O.B. genuine educational efforts, or were they merely 
novelties of no value, put forward for his advertisement and 
notoriety? It is difficult and even impossible to assess the 
motive without having the master key to the problem, the 
character ef the individual, of which more anon, but to an 
impartial observer it now seems ridiculous that the intro- 
duction of music and history and personal attention to in- 
dividual boys into the traditional curriculum at Eton 
should have caused such an unnecessary outcry against 
O.B. On the principles, history will no doubt state that 
0.B. was right, though his methods must undoubtedly have 
been exasperating to his superiors. 

The next period is that of residence at King’s College, 
Cambridge, as Fellow and History Lecturer and head of the 
Training College. The College had not long before opened 
its doors to non-Etonians, and Oscar Browning very natur- 
ally constituted himself the champion of the new-comers 
and of liberal principles generally. He pushed the claims 
of history students as against the prevailing classical fashion 
and soon got into acute controversy with his fellow dons on 
these and other similar subjects. Controversy was life to 
him, and he was very much alive. But most of all he 
excelled in his personal relations with the undergraduates. 
His kindnesses were innumerable, and his influence, 
although much criticized, was generally for good. He affected 
preference for the great outside world rather than 
eminence within the narrow bounds of the University, and 
many amusing stories true and false arose in connection 
with this. One Saturday in the late seventies O.B. was 
taking an essay class in his rooms. The door opened and 
his gyp interrupted. ‘‘ Excuse me, Sir, but I am packing 
your bag to go to London. Shall I pack your best dress suit, 
or second best dress suit? *’ O.B. hesitated. ‘‘ Wait a minute. 
Let us see who will be there! The Prince of Wales, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and Gladstone—Oh, second 
best, second best."’ 

There was rivalry between him and a fellow Don, who 
had similar predelictions. The rival returned from a visit 
to Sandringham. 0O.B. inquired where his bedroom had 
been, and the rival proceeded to explain. O.B. interrupted, 
‘“Oh yes, I know, I know, over the stables.” 

But his friendships were not limited to the great ones of 
the earth, and to many poor boys of all classes he extended 
invaluable help. Mr. Wortham tells of a poor stable boy at 
Chantilly who had been shamefully used and whom O.B. 
rescued, took to his rooms, and cared for. 

Under these circumstances who can be surprised that 
a second series of questions arose, similar to the first series 
above mentioned? Was his profession of Liberalism genuine, 
or was he merely a snob posing as a reformer? Was he a 
true friend of young men or did he associate with them for 
any other, and if so what, motives? 

Again the key to the problem is the character of the 
individual. 

The Cambridge period came gradually to an end when 
O.B. reached the age of seventy-three, and from 1909 on- 
wards he resided at Bexhill and afterwards in Rome till his 
death, when his ashes were taken and laid in a vault 
below the Chapel of King’s College, for the College in spite 
of much controversy really remained the principal object of 
his affections in the end. 

Mr. Wortham tells of the happenings of these last years, 
the Society at Rome, and O.B.’s contented mode of life there 
with sympathy and understanding. He has provided us 
throughout the whole story with the best material avail- 
able for a decision of the old question, and he has stated the 
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facts impartially and without bias, but, after all is said 
and done, the old question remains. What really was O.B.? 

An old friend of over forty-five years’ standing will 
endeavour to answer the question with some confidence. 

With regard to intelligence O.B. had great natural gifts, 
a clear mind, and a noticeable power of assimilating know- 
ledge quickly. He, however, was constitutionally lazy, and 
could not complete after early manhood any study which 
necessitated long and continuous application. He had a 
great facility of expression both oral and in writing, but 
again his laziness prevented him being a great teacher or 
a great writer. His instincts in politics and education were 
Liberal and real, but were ineffective owing to his lack of 
tact in presenting them. He was intensely ambitious, but as 
his efforts, ineffectual for the above-mentioned reasons, did 
not by their merits earn him fame, he clutched at notoriety 
instead. He was essentially a good man, his impulses were 
excellent, but they were hampered in execution by his sel- 
fishness. His outstanding virtue was kindness, and for this 
all else will be forgiven. 

JOHN J. WITHERS. 


FICTION 
Sister Carrie. By THEODORE DREISER. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
The Wall of Glass. By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
To-morrow Morning. By ANNE PARRISH. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Knock Four Times. By MARGARET IRWIN. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. By SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER. (Chatto 
& Windus. 7s.) 
Young ’Un. By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Young Men in Love. By MICHAEL ARLEN. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Drums of Aulone. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. (Appleton. 


7s. 6d.) 


‘* SISTER CARRIE,”’ the publishers’ announcement says, is the 
first novel that Mr. Dreiser wrote. Though above the aver- 
age length, it is not nearly so long as ‘‘An American 
Tragedy,’’ nor so firmly constructed. The faults of the 
author’s later work are seen here displayed without 
disguise: the heavy moralizing which, behind a facade of 
clumsy, pedantic phrases, gives one a sense of sincere 
thought, the awkward and sometimes ugly style crystallizing 
now and then into passages of beauty. But if, taken as a 
whole, ‘‘ Sister Carrie ’’ is not so completely finished as ‘* An 
American Tragedy,’’ there are scenes in it which are better 
than the best in that book. Among these are the early love 
passages between Carrie and Hurstwood, the days, superbly 
described, in which Hurstwood is waiting for a letter from 
Carrie, while he sees all his life lying in ruins around him ; 
and the whole series of scenes which mark his social decline 
and moral degradation until he commits suicide in a doss- 
house. There is a curious resemblance between him and the 
hero of ‘‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge.’”’ Both are men of 
strong will, sanguine, stubborn, winning success and then 
becoming accustomed to it, and finally robbed of it and 
unable to reconcile themselves to the loss. Both are tragic 
types rather than characters; and seem to symbolize in 
their downfall a general body of suffering, and a general 
truth about the nature of the world. Both are poetic 
creations, and if Mr. Hardy’s is the more purely poetic and 
therefore the more moving, that is partly because his 
imagination works on subject-matter more universal than 
Mr. Dreiser’s, the stationary life of the Wessex fields rather 
than the transitional life of Chicago thirty vears ago ; and 
partly, of course, because he is more richly endowed as a 
poet. In general the modern novel is a mixture of the 
poetic and the historical, of imagination and information: 
a compromise which works well enough so long as the 
novelist is concerned with ordinary comedy and tragedy, in 
which the machinery of contemporary existence is always 
implicated, thus taking on and giving significance ; but 
becoming inadequate when he is trying to express a tragic 
vision of life ; for there the accidental and contemporary, 
though its presence may produce poignant, grotesque, or 
tragi-comic effects, confines him to a narrower stage than 
the ideal one he requires. Mr. Dreiser insists too much on 
the period and the setting to achieve the kind of tragedy 
which his chief figure seems to call for. Yet he has achieved 
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something genuine and permanent, and he approaches Mr. 
Hardy's kind of greatness more nearly than any other 
contemporary. 

‘‘ Sister Carrie’ is the story of a pretty country girl 
who comes to Chicago to find work and see life, soon goes 
to live with a good-natured salesman who treats her kindly, 
afterwards succumbs against her will to the superior 
attraction of a manager of a stylish ‘‘ resort,’’ after his 
downfall shares poverty with him for several years, and at 
last, deserting him, achieves a great success on the stage. 
Carrie is sympathetically drawn ; but the central character 
in the book is Hurstwood, the handsome, dominating man- 
ager, who breaks down under his accumulated troubles. 
He is a better tragic figure than the hero of ‘‘ An American 
Tragedy,’’ because his misfortunes are caused rather by the 
strength of his passions than the weakness of his character ; 
his struggle with himself is accordingly more violent, and 
his fall and gradual degradation more impressive. Clyde 
Griffiths was beaten from the beginning; any set of cir- 
cumstances, fortunate or unfortunate, would have had a 
bad effect on him, making him tritely virtuous or weakly 
criminal. But Hurstwood is never beaten until he almost 
deliberately gives up the struggle, recognizing that he can- 
not win. After this crucial moment—the one stage in his 
development which is not convincingly set down—the rest 
of the novel, describing his gradual demoralization, is 
superbly imagined. Only one or two details show that 
Mr. Dreiser was not mature when he wrote this story. In 
his later work, for example, he would not have left Hurst- 
wood's wife and daughter as disagreeable types merely ; he 
would have made us understand them. 

‘*The Wall of Glass”’ is a panoramic political novel, 
showing the political parties, and the economic classes which 
roughly make them up. Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s canvas is 
large ; she handles upwards of fifty characters ; she takes us 
to a country house political party, to a garden city, a 
summer reception to a foreign ambassador, 
through an election, into the working-class home of a Glas- 
gow Labour Member, and into various other places, rich 
and poor. She does all this with striking skill, sympathe- 
tically and yet on the whole objectively. There are no lay 
figures in the novel, as there are in almost all novels about 
political life. The one not quite convincing figure is Troake, 
the Labour Member, who becomes acutely sentimental. But 
this is the only serious fault in a book where such a variety 
of subject matter is successfully handled. This is the best 
political novel that has appeared for a long time. 

Turning to Miss Warner’s fantasy one has the feeling 
after a while that she is writing about nothing at all. The 
curious emptiness, the strange absence of feature in the 
story, we put down at first to the baldness of the narrative ; 
later we are forced to attribute it to the fact that every- 
thing—the story, the missionary, the island, the south sea 
islanders, the earthquake—is make-believe, and has never 
been animated by the author’s fancy. There is material in 
the book for a witty tale about a quarter as long; the rest 
reads like an imitation of an imitation, laboriously done. 

The author of ‘‘ To-morrow Morning” has a sense of 
comedy, an effectively casual style of attack, a vein of pathos 
which tends towards sentimentality, and a very good eye for 
trifles. Yet with all these the novel gives one the feeling of 
not being 30 good as it should be. Miss Parrish’s gifts are 
never used with sufficient concentration, except occasion- 
ally ; and the pitch of the story is uniformly too low. Now 
and then, in such characters as Mr. J. Hartley Harrison, a 
little triumph of comic portrayal, she delights us; but 
immediately the pitch becomes too easy again. The book is 
good, pleasant reading. 

Miss Irwin too has considerable powers of observation, 
but she overworks her comic gift, she is resolved to glitter, 
and she continues to do so long after we wish her to stop. 
Her hero, a gilded young popular novelist, inspires her 
unconsciously to an exotic brilliance comparable to his own ; 
and in satirizing his idiosyncracies she falls a victim to 
them. The novel is hard to judge because we can never see 


school, a 


the chief figure as a character in a book. We are forced to 
compare him with a well-known public man, and our centre 
of interest is changed as it might be, for example, by the 
reading of a gossip column. 


Miss Irwin does not seem to 
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be without imagination or invention, but she has used them 
without much judgment. 

Mr. Arlen continues to write in a style which is half 
novelette and half Wilde. It has become a platitude that 
beneath his popular disguise he possesses talent. This may 
well be true, but it is buried under such a mountain of mere- 
tricious qualities that it is difficult for the critic to excavate 
it and see what it is like. 

‘* Young 'Un”’ is an imaginary diary by a boy, frank 
and sincere, but rather dull. ‘‘ The Drums of Aulone,”’ if 
we may believe the publisher's advertisement, is Mr. 
Chambers’s sixty-fourth novel, this time about a pretty 
Huguenot in the reign of Louis XIV. EDWIN MulIR. 


WILLIAM ARCHER 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. With a Preface by BERNARD 
Constable. 10s.) 


Three Plays. 
SHAW. 


‘* WILLIAM ARCHER, though the most lucid and unequivocal 
of writers, was in person and manner the most deceptive 
man of his time.” 

This is the impression given by Mr. Bernard Shaw 
at the beginning of a most admirable preface. A 
personality so varied, so inscrutable, so unaffected 
and free from prejudice as Archer’s did not fail 
to make the most indelible of impressions upon 
him. He knew, also, not one Archer but many. He was 
aware, in the first place, of that fabulous Archer, who if he 
had existed with all the impositions less perceptive con- 
temporaries put upon him, would have made that long 
friendship impossible. That Archer involved a_ second. 
‘* Archer had the air of a stoic: he was really a humourist 
to whom a jest was worth more than most of the things 
common men prize.’’ A comic speech could console him 
equally for the loss of an eye or a catastrophe of invested 
capital, though neither could reduce him to that state of 
emotional dumbness which could mark the closing passages 
of a reading of ‘‘ Little Eyolf.”” To Shaw, overjoyed at 
finding another ‘‘ victim of an unsleeping and incorrigible 
sense of humour”’ besides himself, that extraordinary 
reticence was astonishing but not inexplicable. He knew 
that a man of stone could never have translated ‘‘ Peer 
Gynt’ or ‘*‘ The Master Builder.”’ The knowledge made 
him champion Archer the translator, as he would never 
dream of championing Archer of ‘‘ The Green Goddess’ or 
of these plays. The opposition, not for the first time, 
remained unconvinced to a large extent. It was the surest 
way of sustaining a controversy which has become as acute 
in its way as the question of staging the Elizabethan drama 
in which Archer had so deeply immersed himself. 

It is obvious that a man with ‘‘ an unsleeping and incor- 
rigible sense of humour "’ could find occasion for jest at the 
bottom of the most dangerous of pools. That is not to sug- 
gest that Archer wrote ‘* Beatriz Juana’’ and ‘* Lidia,’’ the 
last two of these plays, with anything like levity. Unlike 
‘‘ The Green Goddess’*’ they were not given to him in a 
dream. The first owes something to ‘‘ The Changeling ”’ of 
Middleton and Rowley, the other to Massinger’s ‘‘ Great 
Duke of Florence.”’ But both were serious experiments, 
attempts ‘‘ to treat Elizabethan themes in a more or less 
modern manner.”’ It is fairly safe to say that Archer, as 
a recommendation for the task, knew a great deal more of 
stagecraft than either the original authors or their con- 
temporaries. That he knew less of poetry and the making 
of poetry, he himself is the first to admit. The limitation or 
the apparent limitation did not trouble him. His aim was 
drama of the purely well-made type he so admired. He 
succeeded ; but as if in trying to avoid the poetry, he 
emulated Tolstoy’s feat when learning to ride a bicycle with 
a lady. He ran straight into her. The genius for lyricism 
which enabled him to accomplish a verse translation of 
‘* Peer Gynt,’’ and be at his best with the lyrics in the other 
plays, naturally refused to be dormant when it came to plays 
of his own imagination. 

The quiet triumph of it in “ Beatriz Juana’’ and 
‘* Lidia *’ does not, however, dispose finally of the question 
as to how far he sacrificed a career as an original dramatist 
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DURING THE LAST SIX WEEKS THERE HAS 
APPEARED im “Nature,” “The Times” and other papers, 
an advertisement for an all-round scientist of the first 
order —if necessary of senior standing—to investigate 
and conduct the introduction of children of 
4 to 9 to scientific thought and method. 


This advertisement (replies to which are invited from both men 


and women up to July 25th) issued by the directors of the Malting 
House School, Cambridge, has resulted so far in replies from 


8 professors and University lecturers 
I3 workers in pure research 
19 workers in industrial research 


29 medical men engaged in Public Health and general practice 
37. professional educators 

40 with other qualifications 

47 without any qualifications 


and also much general enquiry as to the past, the future, the aims 
and methods of the school. 

The directors therefore take this opportunity of stating the assump- 
tions in which the existence of the School is rooted: 


Ar present there is no recognised, infallible 
or easily-applied technique for the preservation 


Tue body of knowledge which the changing 
economic and social order of the twentieth cen- 





tury demands, particularly from the middle-class 
individual, is likely to increase yet further and 
requires for its greatest use and greatest enjoy- 
ment the backing of an organised collection of 
emotional and intellectual drives. It is highly 
probable that these drives, usually grouped to- 
gether in the term curiosity, exist in the early lives 
of most people, and that their striking loss in later 
years, rendering many born with good brains intellectually 
ineffective and tired of life, is due to some large extent to 
laming by early influences. 

The most consciously held aim of the educator should 
therefore be to avoid damaging these drives, and, lest his 
life should pass in loading ships with ballast, to rank that 
aim before that of the instillation of knowledge — particu- 
larly in the early years when relatively little knowledge can 
be instilled and great damage can be done. 

Will those old enough to sum up their educational past 
select this aim as the main character of their experience ? 
Has it yet become true of schools and teachers ? 


of curiosity during education. 

Itis notleast forthe investigation of this, one of the 
social problems of the age, that the directors hope 
to make of the appointment advertised the begin- 
nings of a research institute. Nevertheless they 
believe that the learning of how to learn and a 
scientific scrutiny of familiar things, an attitude 
of critical curiosity and intellectual aggression to 
to the unknown, require to be preceded by the 
discovery of the idea of discovery. When this 
has taken place, when it has become part of the 
mechanism of the mind, and not until then, do 
they believe it desirable to teach in any ordinary 
pedagogic sense of the term. 


Tue method employed at Cambridge with children ranging from 


3 to 7 to forward this result is on the one hand to eliminate the 
arbitrary authority of the pedagogue and to substitute for it the attitude of the co-invest- 
igator (“‘Let’s find out” and not any verbal information is the answer given to most questions), 
and on the other hand to provide an environment with more than usual scope for activity, 
intellectual and social, including apparatus which shall both set problems and provide their 
solution. For instance: a lathe, stimulative poser of many arithmetical and geometrical 
questions — apparatus showing the expansion of materials under heat where nothing visible 
may happen except with patience--a garden with plants (which may without taboo be dug 
up every day to see how they are getting on, leading mainly to the discovery that that is a 
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temptation best resisted if growth is desired)— 
animals which breed — weighing machines graded 
from a see-saw with weights, through kitchen 
scales, to a laboratory balance typewriters to 
bridge the gap between writing and reading— 
double-handled saws which compel co-operation 
—and clay for modelling, where phantasy pays 
toll to skill and effort. 


CoompLemENTARY to but always lagging behind 
this is the attitude more and more implied for the 
child that “ Life is too short for you to discover 
all that the human race has discovered before 
you ’’ (this is a fact that we cannot wait for a child 
to discover) “and now I am going to teach you. 
And the things I am going to teach you were dis- 
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The Cambridge work -- admittedly limited and 
in a school consciously designed for children who 
are above the normal—goes to show that the 
demand for information and the receptivity to 
ordinary instruction is by these methods at least 
not lessened. 


Tue environment may need altering. The di- 
rectors claim no fixity for it. As the children grow 
to University age (to which it is hoped to carry 
them) it will constantly need adding to. But it is 
to make these alterations with security that they 
—and other schools—need the help of central 
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research institutes drawing in the work of investi- 
gators in correlated subjects and, attached to the 
Schools, local departments, continuously record- 
ing, testing and, it is to be hoped, influencing 
the work done with each child. 


covered in the same kind of way as yesterday you 
discovered that sand would not burn on a bon- 
fire, that water is composed of those two gases 
you combined, and that some people, like Miss 
So-and-So, believe in fairies and that some donot.” 


In the belief that quite possibly there exists up and down the country 
a substantial number of parents who, while anxious to avoid the 
emotionally determined efforts of cranks, are nevertheless dissatisfied 
with the overworked ignorance of the majority of our schools, the 
directors have decided to convert the Malting House School, which 
was founded as a day school in October 1924 by Cambridge parents 
in just such a difficult position, into a partly residential school, at 
present for children from 4 to 9. 


The Malting House Schoo! is a non-profit-making institution. In addition it has been for- 
tunate enough to secure from friends of education financial support so that it shall be run 
with the sole consideration of educational efficiency and progress. For in a world where coming 
events no longer cast familiar shadows, to equip our successors with less than is possible is 
either to exaggerate the qualities they have inherited from us, or — confessing ourselves indiffer- 
ent to their fate — to forfeit the hostages we have already given to Fortune. Can wide- 
spread research and organised thought bring no help to art and the forces of tradition ?. 


Whether there exist in England enough people de- 
sirimg for their children a_ scienttfically-minded 
education, to justify the creation of one large school 
aiming at the production neither of deaf and blind upholders of tradition, 
nor of mere sportsmen of the mind, the directors as yet do not know: 
but with the birth of every child civilisation begins anew, and they are 
inclined to the opinion that many such schools turning out men and 
women able, without being broken by their environment, to adjust to it 
and yet able to participate in changing it, are necessary to the vigorous 
survival of an intelligent bourgeoisie. 


For these reasons, and because in building an organisation of the 

first order haste is a drag on quality, the directors look forward to 

receiving communications from parents —and others — whose views 
find some expression in those here stated. 
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by devoting most of his life to other things. In Mr. Shaw’s 
opinion, ‘* he chose the better part, because the theatre was 
not to him a workshop but part of his fairyland.”’ Further- 
more, Archer lacked the true. dramatist’s vision for seeing 
drama at his own door. It probably never once occurred 
to him to write plays about Mrs. Shaw or Mrs. Besant. On 
the other hand, it did occur to him to write one about 
Martha Washington. The fact, like the play itself, is signi- 
ficant. ‘“Martha Washington,’’ with its successful 
atmoshere (that amazing woodenness of his never concealed 
emotion more completely), characterization, and stagecraft, 
helps to sustain yet another problem about an already 
strangely intriguing mind. 


AN OLD DIARY 


A Florentine Diary from 1450 to 1516. By LucA LANDUCCI. 
tinued by an anonymous writer till 1542. 
[ODOCO DEL BADIA. 
DE ROSEN JERVIS. 


Con- 
With notes by 

Translated from the Italian by ALICE 
(Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Luca LanbuccI, besides owning an apothecary’s shop, kept 
a diary of events ; and just as his shop was in a central part 
of Florence, so Florence is the centre of his journal. A less 
personal and egoistic diarist might be hard to find. In 
modern days a private record would begin at that degree of 
intimacy at which Landucci’s stops; for the diarist, like 
the novelist, has turned inwards, leaving the Press respon- 
sible for the record of public events. The old-time writer, 
no less than the modern one, notes down what concerns his 
life most nearly; but while, for the latter, personal and State 
affairs may never meet, the life of the medieval citizen was 
almost wholly bound up with the life of his town. 

Florence, in the latter half of the fifteenth century, saw 
disturbances enough: political plots and Papal interdicts, 
constant changes in the Government, a French army quar- 
tered in the town led by the ambitious Charles VIII., who 
tricked the Florentines with a promise of Pisa. The relations 
of the five Italian powers fluctuated in continuous uncer- 
tainty between Leagues and wars. 

All this, with its reactions on the people, is reflected in 
the diary, which opens when the Medici were in power. On 
the very day Landucci entered his new premises the plot to 
murder Piero, son of Cosimo, caused ‘‘a great commotion 
in the city ; the shops were closed several times, for fear that 
they might be looted.’’ The commotion over the Pazzi con- 
spiracy was still greater, and Landucci gives details of the 
fates of all concerned, not omitting the story of how Jacopo’s 
long-dead body was dragged about by children and went 
floating down the Arno beyond Pisa. The diarist withholds 
comment on these plots. Though his own sympathies were 
against the Medici, he refrained from expressing personal 
views, mainly owing to a temperamental cautiousness that 
precluded any violent partizanship. The same trait is 
apparent in his recorded attitude to Savonarola, whose fol- 
lower he was, at least in theory. When the monk preached 
after excommunication, Landucci deemed it safer to stay 
away. But he was amongst the crowds on the Piazza, both 
on the farcical occasion of the proposed ordeal by fire and 
on the solemn one of Savonarola’s execution. Landucci was, 
in fact, a typical citizen, having preferences without fana- 
ticism, and a natural curiosity to witness public scenes. 

When the internal politics of Florence are not in ques- 
tion he allows more latitude to his comments. It is always 
safe to be a patriot, and Landucci, though denouncing war 
and pillaging, declares that ‘‘God has always aided us, 
because our wars are lawful; but not so are those of the 
ambitious and envious Venetians.’’ For Venice, of course, 
broke the rules of the Florentine game by intervening in 
support of Pisa. Another menace was the army of Cesare 
Borgia, whose movements and persistent cruelties are re- 
corded. Even apart from politics the Florentine news has 
no flavour of tranquillity. The plague and ‘‘ French boils ”’ 
devastate the town, thunderbolts crash in startling pro- 
fusion, evil signs and omens are invariably fulfilled. 
Through all these vicissitudes the Florence we know now 
was being built ; work was proceeding on the Duomo and 
Palazzo Strozzi, Michelangelo’s ‘‘ marble giant ’’ David was 
brought out from the workshop, took four days to reach the 
Piazza, and stones were thrown at it to injure it. 
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If the diary is hardly the simplest guide to Florentine 
history, it magnifies one strip of it in vivid detail. After 
Landucci’s death it was continued only sketchily, and re- 
mained unpublished until 1882 when Del Badia edited and 
annotated it. For the English reader the translator has 
added notes on bygone customs and demolished buildings. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘“L'Italie fasciste. ou l'autre Danger,’’ by Ludovic 
Naudeau (Flammarion, 12frs.) is an interesting study of 
Fascism and its policy by a well-informed French writer 
who looks at Mussolini from the point of view of France. 

‘‘In the Shadows,’’ by Raoul Arnaud (Hamilton, 15s.), 
describes in three chapters the experiences of three ladies, 
Mesdames de la Fayette, de Bellescize and Mademoiselle 
Chabaud de la Tour during the Terror and French Revolu- 
tion. ‘‘ The Last Salon,”’ by Jeanne Maurice Pouquet, trans- 
lated by Lewis Galantiére (Cape, 10s. 6d.), is largely a collec- 
tion of letters from and to Mme. Arman de Caillavet. It 
throws interesting light on Anatole France in his early days. 

‘‘The Falstaff Saga,’’ by John Dawtrey (Routledge, 
7s. 6d.), deals with Captain Nicholas Dawtrey who, it is 
claimed, was the original of Shakespeare’s Falstaff. Mr. 
Dawtrey tells us that his book is the outcome of the acci- 
dental discovery of some old records. 

‘‘ War Birds ’’ (Hamilton, 15s.) is the anonymous diary 
of a young aviator and is illustrated by Clayton Knight. 

‘‘ Navies and the Nations,’ by Hector C. Bywater (Con- 
stable, 12s.), is a detailed account of the naval development 
of the different nations since the war. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD deals with the Trade Unions Bill 
in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.’’ He examines the change 
in the Prime Minister’s attitude to organized labour, and 
criticizes in some detail the clauses of the Bill. 

““The absurdity of the Government’s measure is perhaps 
shown most clearly in Clause 3. It would appear—from the 
definition given in it of intimidation—to be quite impos- 
sible for strikers to avoid causing an ‘apprehension of 
injury’ in the mind of a black-leg. .. . Under this clause 
it will not be safe for a worker on strike either to speak to 
a black-leg or to boycott him. The provisions of Clause 3 
make even the most peaceful forms of picketing impossible.”’ 


Mr. Greenwood concludes with the observation that 
though the measure will pass into law ‘‘ something more 
than the sanction of force is needed if it is to remain on the 
Statute Book.’’ There is an article on the same subject in 
the ‘‘ Round Table’’: ‘‘... there is the question of the 
effect on the fortunes of Liberalism. ... For once it is 
in the position of a tertius gaudens. ... Liberals are free 
to criticize. They are free to compete with Labour for what- 
ever supporters Conservatism may shed in the con- 
stituencies. ... A Conservatism taking its chances on the 
Right rather than on the Left, and Labour occupied in 
proving there was no General Strike last year, or that it 
was a strictly legal proceeding, would undoubtedly suit 
Liberalism’s book to a nicety.’’ The same paper has an 
important article on ‘‘ The New Problem of Africa.” 

‘* The Fortnightly Review ’’ has an article by Mr. Hugh 
Spender on ‘‘ British Foreign Policy as seen from Geneva," 
and Mr. Robert Mackray writes on ‘‘ British Policy in 
Central Europe.” 

Mr. Wilson Harris, in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review,”’ 
gives a résumé of ‘‘ Disarmament Progress.’’ General Sir 
Frederick Maurice writing in the same paper “ Joffre, 
Galliéni and the Marne: A Reply to Mr. Winston 
Churchill,’’ bases his appreciation of Joffre as a strategist on 
a study of the French Official History of the War. 

The second supplement of the ‘‘ Economic Journal’’ to 
be devoted to Economic History has an interesting article 
by Mr. A. Plummer on “ The General Strike during one 
hundred years,’’ Sir W. Beveridge writes on ‘“ The Yield 
and Price of Corn in the Middle Ages,’’ and Messrs. 
Blackmore and Mellonie contribute ‘‘ Family Endowment 
and the Birth-rate in the Early Nineteenth Century.” 

‘‘The International Labour Review’’ publishes an 
article by Professor Loriga, Chief Medical Inspector of 
Labour, Rome, on ‘‘ The Place of Sickness Insurance in the 
National Health System ’’—which is one of the questions to 
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be considered at the next session of the International Labour 
Conference. There is also the first part of an able paper by 
Herr Hugo Siefart on *‘ The Administration of Labour Law 
in Germany.” 

‘ History,’’ the Quarterly Journal of the Historical Asso- 
ciation, has an _ entertaining article called ‘‘ Some 
Platitudes "’ by Mr. D. C. Somervell, a master at Tonbridge 
School. 

‘Boys will always be boys, it seems, and we may be 
giad of it. Masters always will be masters is a more sober- 
ing reflection, and there is no getting away from the fact 
that, with the exception of plumbers and surveyors of income 
tax, we belong to the most genera!ly derided of the profes- 
sions. What are we going to do about it?—wait perhaps fo! 
the long overdue treatise on the Psychology of the Teacher, 
and hope it will not come from America.” 


rhe same paper has ** Political Philosophy from Hobbes 
to Mazzini,’’ by Professor Pollard, and ‘*‘ The Study of Local 
History in the United States of America,’’ by Professor 
Oliver. 
‘The Monthly Criterion *’ publishes a poem by W. B. 
Yeats, a short story by Karel Capek, and an essay called 
Towards a Synthesis *’ by Mr. Middleton Murry. There is 
an Italian Chronicle by G. B. Angioletti, and a Dramatic 
Chronicle by F. S. Flint. The most important item in the 
green-jacketed spring number of ‘‘ Commerce ’’ is an essay 
on Stendhal by M. Paul Valéry. M. Léon-Paul Fargue, in 
‘ Trouvé dans des Papiers de Famille,’’ contributes the first 
part of an autobiography. There are poems by M. Jean 
Jouve, and a rhapsody called *‘ Sainte Russie *’ by M. René 
Guilleré. ‘‘ The Mask,”’ also a foreigner, though an English- 
speaking one, has a leading article by Mr. Gordon Craig: 
‘The whole is greater than its part: Eleonora Duse and 
the Commedia dell’Arte.’’ Two other articles which are full 
of the ‘‘ Mask’s "’ own specially engaging impertinence are: 
‘ Advertising at the Heart’s Expense: or Romantic Lovers, 
Lord Berners and Mr. Richard Capell,’’ and ‘‘ The Censor 
and Poor Iago, with a note or two on Messrs. Comstock and 
Bernard Shaw, who both loved the Censor.’’ The 
‘Adelphi,’ after all, is not to die, but will become a 
quarterly, instead of a monthly, at twice the price. The 
present number contains a play by W. B. Yeats and a poem 
by Frances Cornford. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS 


Tue Parlophone have been bold enough to record Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Battle Symphony,’ Op. 91, pldyed by the Berlin 
State Opera House Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Weissman. 
(Two 12-in. records. E10555-6. 4s. 6d. each.) That Beet- 
hoven should have written this extraordinarily feeble work 
almost immediately after the 8th Symphony and the Trio 
in B flat is a remarkable fact. The symphony, otherwise 
called ‘‘ Wellington’s Victory,’’ is hardly ever played now, 
and for that reason we may welcome the recording of it. 
Better as music is a very good record of the ‘*‘ Entry of the 
Gods into Valhalla,’’ from Wagner's ‘“‘ Rhinegold,”’ played 
by the same orchestra, conducted by Siegfried Wagner 
(£10554. 4s. 6d.). Other orchestral records are: the Over- 
ture to Thomas’s * Mignon * (E10557. 4s. 6d.)*; a spirited 
selection from Puccini's ‘‘ La Bohéme,”’ played by the Edith 
Lorand Orchestra (E10558. As. 6d.) ; and Kreisler’s ‘* Caprice 
Viennois,’’ and Dvorak’s ‘ Humoresque,” played by the 
Fajos Bela Orchestra (E10559. 4s. 6d.). 

The best vocal record is the fine ‘‘ Gloria sei Dir 
gesungen,’”’ from Bach's Cantata ‘‘ Sleepers Wake,”’ and 
‘Ave Maria,” of Arcadelt, sung by the Irmler Choir 
‘£10565. 4s. 6d.). Reginald Whitehead, bass, sings ‘‘ The 
Song of the Bow ’’ and ‘' The Lord is my Light,"’ of Allitsen 
(£10564. 4s. 6d.). A pleasant Chamber Music record is 
two movements from Mendelssohn's Trio in F minor, Op. 49 
(£10563. 4s. 6d.). Among instrumental records Tossy 
Spiwakowsky gives a good performance of Paganini’s 11th 
and 12th sonatas (E10562. 4s. 6d.), and Karol Szreter plays 
as a piano solo Strauss-Grinfeld’s ‘‘ Soirée de Vienne ”’ 
(E10561. 4s. 6d.). 

COLUMBIA RECORDS 


PauL Duxas’s ‘‘ scherzo symphonique,’’ or tone poem, 
‘L’Apprenti Sorcier,’’ is played by the Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire, Paris (Two 12-in. records. 1L1974-5. 
6s. 6d. each). There is some pleasant and some obvious 
music in the work. The records are very good. The tone 
poem occupies only three sides, the fourth being given to the 
Overture to ‘*‘ Figaro.’’ Light orchestral music is provided 
by ‘*‘ A Musical Switch-Humoresque *’ and ‘‘ Lovers’ Lane 
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Minuet,’’ played by the Plaza Theatre Orchestra (Two 12-in. 
records. 9196-7. 4s. 6d.), and ** Mary Rose—The Prelude 
and the Call,"’ played by Court Symphony Orchestra (4360. 
3s.). The J. H. Squire Celeste Octet play a curious salad of 
Tchaikowsky’s music under the title ‘‘ Memories of Tschai- 
kowsky,’’ which begins with a snippet from the ‘* Casse- 
Noisette,’’ and ends with one from ‘ 1812’ (9198. 4s. 6d.). 

In Four Biblical Songs of Dvorak, Op. 99, the recording 
does full justice to Dame Clara Butt’s voice, accompanied 
by piano and organ (Two 10-in. records. X335-6. 6s. each). 
Rex Palmer, baritone, sings ‘*‘Son of Mine’ and ‘“ The 
Rebel *’ (4366. 3s.). Two interesting records are ‘‘ Land of 
my Fathers’ and ‘‘ Abide with Me” (9201. 4s. 6d.), and 
‘Loch Lomond ”’ and *‘ All through the Night ”’ (4867. 3s.), 
sung by 92,000 voices at the Football Cup Final at Wembley. 
The interesting thing is really the sense of menace which 
one gets from the roar of the crowd continually breaking 
into the singing. 

There is a charming pianoforte record of a Gavotte in 
B flat and Gigue in G major of Arne and Air in E minor on 
ground bass of Purcell, admirably played by Mr. A. M. 
Henderson (4361. 3s.). It is a pity that in the other instru- 
mental records good playing should be wasted on poor 
music: a Nocture of Boulanger and a ‘‘ Song Without 
Words *’ of Mendelssohn are violin solos played by Y. Bratza 
(D1574. 4s. 6d.), while Mr. Squire plays on the ‘cello ‘t The 
Sally Gardens" and Faure’s *‘ Papillon ’’ (L1977. 6s. 6d.). 


BELTONA RECORDS 


The best Beltona record is Haydn’s ‘‘ My Mother bids 
me bind my Hair ”’ and Bridge’s ‘‘ Love went riding,’’ sung 
by Annette Blackwell, soprano (6075. 4s.). The 2s. 6d. 
records include ‘‘ Blue Skies*’ and ‘‘ When I first met 
Mary,’ sung by Rex Lawrence and the Beltona Male 
Quartet (1199); ‘‘ Teddy O’Neale*’ and ‘ Eileen Aroon,” 
sung by Agnes O'Kelly, contralto (1196) ; ‘‘ O’er the Moor” 
and *‘ Leezie Lindsay,’ sung by Mrs. A. M. Henderson 
(1172) ; ‘‘ Stop it—I love it’’ and ‘“ Blue Skies,"’ foxtrots 
New Orleans Dance Orchestra (1206) ; ‘‘ How could Red 
Riding Hood” and ‘Since Tommy Atkins taught the 
Chinese,”’ foxtrots, Southern States Dance Band (1191). 


THE OWNER-DRIVER 


Ties best bit of news that has fallen on the ears of 
motorists recently is the announcement that members 
of the Automobile Association may now use the tele- 
phones in the A.A. roadside boxes for the transmission of 
trunk calls or telegrams. Those who exercise the privilege 
will be expected to ascertain the charges from the telephone 
exchange through which the call is made and drop the 
money into a box provided for the purpose. It is a splendid 
scheme, and one that will be immensely appreciated, not 
only by stranded motorists, but also by tourists who wish to 
arrange for meals in advance or to book sleeping accommo- 
dation for the night. 

The joys of the open road are often spoiled through some 
little delay interfering with a time schedule, thereby causing 
unnecessary anxiety to waiting relatives or friends. An 
assuring ‘phone message or telegram under such circum- 
stances may be a priceless thing. 

Will the privilege be abused? In some instances it may, 
but in placing its members upon their honour I am sure the 
A.A. realize there will be such a keen meemnedl to make the 
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scheme a success that those who attempt to dodge payments 
of their dues and demands will discover plenty of amateur 
detectives on their track. The enterprise is admirably con- 
ceived, and in their own interests A.A. members must take 
good care that it is made to work and work well. 

I was asked yesterday what one would be expected to do 
if, for want of change, he could not leave the cost of a tele- 
gram or trunk call in the A.A. box. Many a motorist will 
act generously, at least to the extent, say, of dropping half- 
a-crown in the box for an eighteenpenny or two-shilling wire 
should he have no smaller coin, but if I had nothing less 
than a ‘‘ Bradbury ’’ I should leave an explanatory note, 
with my name, address, and A.A. membership number, and 
as quickly as possible afterwards forward the amount to 
the head office of the A.A. by post. If the A.A. officials would 
prefer some other course of action they will, 1 am sure, lose 
no time in offering an alternative suggestion. 

Some fourteen years ago, whilst taking part in relia- 
bility trials and hill-climbs all over the country, I was asked 
by a Manchester friend which I considered the soundest 
light car on the market. Before giving an answer I invited a 
noted Continental designer to spend a few days in this 
country, and arranged that he should accompany me on a 
series of trial runs on British, French, and Italian light cars 
and cycle-cars. At the end of a most interesting week I 
passed my visitor a slip of paper and asked him to write 
the names of the cars in order of merit, and whilst he was 
doing so I made out a list on the same lines. Then we 
compared notes, and at the head of each list appeared the 
word ‘‘ Hillman.”’ 

Both slips of paper were sent on to my Manchester cor- 
respondent, and he bought a Hillman. It served him so 
well that when the War was over he ordered another, and 
a couple of days ago I met him touring in a brand new 14 h.p. 
Hillman saloon. 

I have often wondered why a reliable and sturdy car 
capable of maintaining such a hold upon a motorist, has 
not been sold in very much larger numbers. There may be a 
simple explanation, but my curiosity still remains unsatis- 
fied. My Lancashire friend bought his first Hillman before 
the War, so he has had many years’ experience, and he has 
never ceased to thank me for what he is pleased to call 
‘the very sound, practical advice ’’ upon which his original 
purchase was made, but, in sorrow rather than in anger, 
he declares this week that there is one thing lacking in his 
1927 saloon—a roof ventilator. 

I mention his disappointment with a purpose, believing 
that manufacturers who do not make a serious attempt to 
provide efficient ventilation in their saloon models stand in 
their own light. Either they do not realize owners’ needs, 
or they omit the ventilator on the ground of cost. The extra 
expense would not, in my opinion, cause them to miss a 
single order, but the absence of the ventilator may lose the 
car-makers quite a lot of business. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an ezceptionally well-informed writer on motoring 
subjects, and his wide experience as an owner-driver is at 
the service of our readers. Communication should be 
addressed to the Motor Editor, THE NATION AND ATHANEUM, 
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£10,000 Still Needed 
for Permanent Increase of Pensions 


Since 1863, and until her lamented death, the late Queen 
Alexandra was the Patroness of this Institution at Streatham, 
to which she often referred as her ‘‘ pet charity.”’ 

To perpetuate Her Majesty’s memory, the ‘* Queen Alexandra 
Augmentation of Pensions ’’ Fund has been inaugurated with 
the cbject of increasing the annual pension to Incur- 
able Sufferers of the Middle Classes from £20 to £26. 


There are over 300 pensioners on the books. Will you kindly 

help so that these pensioners may enjoy the benefits of this 

increase for the remainder of their days? The rise in the 

cost of living called urgently for this augmentation. 
Contributions should be sent to 


EpcAarR PENMAN, Secretary, 


British Home & Hospital for Incurables 
Office: 72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 
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Under the same management as 
First Co-operative Investment Trust. 


Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
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Membership exceeds 1,300. 
—_—> 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum of 10 or the 
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L500 


carefully selected investments, in Government and Municipal 
Bonds, Railway and Transport Undertakings, Bank, Insurance and 
Finance Companies, Rubber, Tea and Oil Companies and Industrial 
Businesses operating all over the world. By this means he obtains 


a degree of safety and a rate of interest which otherwise is 
outside the reach of the small investor. 


PRESENT RATE OF DIVIDEND 
7% PER ANNUM PAID WITHOUT 
DEDUCTION OF INCOME TAX. 


To SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of the Booklet “‘ What an Investment Trust 
Is.” your latest Report, and List of Investments. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
THE GOLD MYSTERY—CELANESE OF AMERICA—KREUGER & TOLL—LIGGETT & MYERS—NEW 
YORK MARKETS. 


without doubt induced by the weakness of gilt-edged 

securities. | With the rise in the discount rate to 
4 5-16 per cent. there is talk of Bank rate being forced up 
from 4} per cent. to 5 per cent. The money market is still 
puzzled by the Bank’s loss of gold. The theory is advanced 
that the recent gold purchases of the Bank of France are an 
attempt to influence the London and New York money 
markets. In other words, it is suggested that the Bank 
of France is trying to check the embarrassing demand for 
francs in exchange for sterling or dollars by forcing up the 
short investment rates in London and New York and so 
diverting the flow of short-term balances from Paris to 
London and New York. If that is its objective, why does 
it not adopt the more polite procedure of reducing its own 
Bank rate, which is 5 per cent.? It may be that the Bank 
of France and the French Government are at loggerheads. 
The first apparently desires to convert de facto stabilization 
of the franc at 124 into law, while the second wants to 
pursue revaluation of the franc still further. There are still 
some mysteries unsolved. Why, if the Bank of France sold 
to New York part of the gold recently released by the 
Bank of England on the repayment of the £33,000,000 
French loan, which is the common belief, should it a fort- 
night later proceed to buy gold in the United States, which 
is the Bank of England story? Perhaps the next return of 
the Bank of France will clear up this uncertainty. Mean- 
while, we think the London money market is making too 
much of its perplexities. The gold holding of the Bank is 
still some £2} millions larger than it was a year ago, and 
a 44 per cent. Bank rate is still effective. The disbursement 
by the Government of some £50 millions in War Loan 
dividends on June 1st should bring some temporary relief 


to the money market. 
* * * 


"Twit present lack of tone in the investment markets is 


In sharp contrast with the prevailing dullness of invest- 
ment stocks there has been some lively professional! 
gambling in the more speculative shares. In THE NaTIon 
of April 30th we referred to an old recommendation- 
American Cellulose (now called Celanese Corporation of 
America) common shares which had then risen to £30. As 
we write to-day they are being sold at £60. A rise of 
100 per cent. in the space of thirty days is steep enough 
to make the average investor dizzy. These shares are of 
no par value, and have never yet received a dividend. The 
7 per cent. preferred shares at £28} cum dividend 
of 7 per cent. (3} per cent. for the half-year and 8} per 
cent. for arrears) stil] carry arrears of 8} per cent., which 
must first be paid off this year. The rumour has been 
carried round from some reputed authority that within a 
reasonable period of time (whatever that may be) the pre- 
ferred shares will be receiving 14 per cent. Now after the 
payment of a cumulative 7 per cent. the preferred shares 
receive 10 per cent. of the divisible surplus profits. A 
simple calculation will show that if this 10 per cent. share 
of the surplus brings in another 7 per cent. to the preferred, 
the common shares must be receiving dividends of £7 per 
share. So the common shares are being “‘ talked ” to £70. 
But let no one suppose that the common shares have 
doubled in value in the last month merely on British invest- 
ment buying. The real demand for American Celanese 
common shares comes from New York. The London Stock 
Exchange has simply been profiting by buying the shares 
quietly before the New York cables arrive, and then floating 
out on the flood of American orders. When New York 
turns a seller, it will be difficult for the London speculator 
to obtain even a price. Stories are told of fabulous profits 
being made in a few hours. One broker bought on the 
supposition that the shares were quoted in dollars, and 
then discovered that his profit of £300 had become one of 
£1,500. But if the tide turns quickly, it will be just as 
easy to make so much in losses. One firm of jobbers has 
wisely ceased to deal in the shares. 


Kreuger & Toll, the investment trust company identi- 
fied with Swedish Match interests, has recently made an 
issue to a syndicate of 10,000 A and 210,000 B shares at 
kr.525. With the proceeds of this issue (kr.115,500,000) it 
has acquired 196,000 common shares of Swedish American 
Investment at kr.3875 and 160,000 new Swedish Match B 
shares at kr.262.50. Assuming that a dividend of $6} is 
received on its Swedish-American shares and 15 per cent. 
dividend on its Swedish Match shares (103 per cent. for 
1927 on the new Swedish Match shares), and assuming that 
other dividends and profits remain the same as in 1926, it 
will be found that Kreuger & Toll should earn about 454 per 
cent. on its increased capital this year, against 58 per cent. 
on the old capital in 1926. The dividend rate is only 
25 per cent. The new acquisitions increase, of course, the 
potential earning power of Kreuger & Toll shares. Swedish 
Match may shortly be invested with the management of 
the French match monopoly—a development which may be 
of the utmost importance to Swedish Match earnings. 
Kreuger & Toll at 34 have been and are likely to remain 
a firm market. 

* x * 

Those who are attracted by an investment in Tobacco 
should turn to America. Imperial Tobacco in the London 
market remain under the cleud of independent tobacco 
smoke (under £5 Imperial Tobacco shares are nevertheless 
one of the soundest industria] investments), while some of 
the independent shares are probably over-valued. In 
\merica we find Liggett & Myers common stock ($25) 
standing at 115 to yield 12.6 per cent. allowing for 
the 10 per cent. extra dividend in stock. Liggett & Myers 
are the second largest producers of cigarettes in America. 
They count three of the first five brands among their pro- 
ducts. Their earnings have shown a steady and remark- 
able growth to $6.75 per share in 1926. The Company paid 
dividends of $3 + $1 extra last year, and is expected to 
maintain the payment of the 10 per cent. stock dividend 
(begun in March, 1926, and repeated in March, 1927), in 
order to capitalize its large surplus. At 115 the shares stand 
out as one of the cheapest of American Tobacco stocks. 
Tobacco, it may be added, is one of the few things not 
bought in America upon the instalment plan. 


* * * 


It may be thought unwise to buy an American indus- 
trial stock when prices in the New York stock markets have 
been carried to new high levels for all time, and when 
railroad stocks are selling at an average price higher than 
at any time since 1909. But it is difficult to see 
why the American stock markets should _ break. 
There is still an overflow of free capital seeking 
investment. A large bond issue by the City of 
New York has’ just been sold on a 3.94 per cent. basis 
terms which have not been obtained for the last eighteen 
vears. American trade remains good. The pessimists con- 
inue to be confounded by the success of the instalment 
purchase system which covers nearly 25 per cent. of the 
‘otal retail sales of the country. It is stated that the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation, which has handled 
an enormous instalment business, has not suffered more than 
' of 1 per cent. loss since 1919. The Mississippi floods and 
the oil flood in Oklahoma might conceivably have caused 
a general reaction in the stock markets. This danger, 
however, is passing. An agreement has at last been reached 
to restrict oil production in Oklahoma. No new wells out- 
side the flush-producing Seminole field are to be allowed, 
and wells in Seminole proper have been pinched in. An 
umpire has been appointed with powers to order the closing 
down of wells in districts covered by the agreement. In 
a month’s time some good effects of this oil restriction 
scheme may be apparent. Oil is one of the major industries 
of the United States and its recovery from the price slump 
might be the signal for a new stock market advance. 








